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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


BAXTER S REVIEW OF 
GIOUS 


HIS FAKLY 
OPINIONS, 


RELI- 


(Ccntinued from p. 71.) 


AM more and more pleased 
with a solitary life; and though 
ina way of self-denial I could sub- 
mit to the most public lite, for the 
service of God, when he requires it, 
and would not be unprofitable that 
I might be private ; yet I must con- 
fess, it 1s much more pleasing to 
myself to be retired from the world, 
and to have very little to do with 
men, and to converse with God, and 
conscience, and good books; of 
which I have spoken my heart else- 
where. 
Though T was never much tempt- 
ed to the sin of covetousness, yet 
my fear of dying was wont to tell 
me, that J] was not sufficiently 
loosened from the world. But I 
siete that it is comparatively very 


easy to me to be loose from the 
ws but hard to live by faith 
above. ‘To despise earth is easy to 


me; but not so easy to be acqu aint- 
ed and conversant in heaven. I 
have nothing in this world which I 
could not easily let go; but to get 
satisfying apprehensions softhe other 
world is the greatand grievous diff- 
culty. 

I am much more apprehensive 
than long ago of the hi ea and 
danger of the sin of prid le; scarce 
any sin appears more odious to me 
Having daily more acqui aintance 
with the lamentable frai! itv. of man, 
and with the mischiets of that sin, 
especially im matters spiritual and 


ecclesiastical, L think so tar as anv 


man iS proud he approaches to a2 
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Cukisr., Opseryv. 


' 
devil, and is utterly a stranger to 
and to himsetf. It is a wonder 
that it ! be a possible sin to 
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uprightness, and interest in his cove- 
nant, 1s the consciousness of my 
living devoted to him; and I the 


more easily believe the pardon of 


my failings through my Redeewer, 
while I know that [ serve no other 
master, and that I know no other 
end; but that [ am employed in bis 
wink, and make it the business of 
iny life, and live to him in’ the 
world, notwithstanding my infirmi- 


ties; and thts bent and. business of 


mv life, with my longing desires 
alter perfection in the “knowledge, 
and belicf, and love of Ged, and in 
a holy and heavenly mind and life, 
are the two standing, constant, dis- 
cernible evide nees which most put 
me out of doubt of my sincerity ; 
and I find that constant action iad 
duty is it that keeps the first always 
in sight, and constant wants and 
weaknesses, and coming short of 
niy desires, do make those desires 
still the more troublesome, and so 
the more easily still perecived. And 
though my hebsitual judgment, reso- 
létioa, and scope of life be still the 
same, yet [ find a great mutability 
as to actual elias nstons, and de- 
grees of grace; and consequently 
tind that so mutable a thing as the 
mind of man would never keep it- 
self it God were not its see ‘per. 
When I have been seriously mus- 
ing upon the truth of Christianity, 
with its concurrent evidences me- 
thodically placed in their just ad- 
vantages before my eyes, I am so 
clear in my belief of the Christian 
verities that Satan hath little room 
for a temptation. But sometimes 
when be hath on a sudden set some 
teniptation before me, when the fore- 
said evidences have been out of the 
way, or less upon my thoughts, he 
hath bY such surprises amazed me, 
and weakened my faith in the pre- 
sent nity So also as to the love of 
God, and trust in him: sometimes 
when the motives are Clearly appre- 
hended, the duty is more easy and 
delightful ; and at other times, | am 
inerely passive and dull, if not guil- 


ty of actual despondency and dis- 
‘rast. 


Baxter's Review of his early religious Opinions. 
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Iam much more cautious in m 
belief of history than formerly, Not 
that [ run into their extreme that 
will believe nothing because they 
cannot believe all things. But | 
am abundantly satisfied by expe. 
rience, that no credit is due to twe 
sorts of men —ungodly men, and par. 
tial men. ‘Though an honest hea- 
then of no religion may be believed, 
where eninity against religion does 
not bias him, vet a merely professed 
Christian, besides his | nmity to the 
power and practice of his own reli- 
gion, isseldom without some farther 
bias of interest or faction: 


respec ially 
when 


aud a man is 
both ungodly and ambitious, espous- 
ing an interest contrary to a hea- 
ve sly life, and also fictious, uniting 
himself to a sect or party suited to 
his own designs, there is no believ- 
ing his word or oath. Ii you read 
any man partially bitter against such 
as differ from bim or crass his t- 
terest, take heed how you believe 
more than the historical evidence, 
distinct from his word, compels you 
to believe.—Observe also, that when 
great men write history, or flatterers 
by their appointment, whom no man 
dare contradict, believe it but as 
von are constrained. Yet tn these 
cases I can believe history, 1. Ifthe 
writer shew youthat he is acquaint- 
ed with what he says. 2. If he 
shew you the evidences of honesty 
and conscience, and the fear of God, 
(which may be much He it) 
the spirit of a writing.) 3. And if 
he appear to be impartial, and not 
possessed with personal ill will.—lIt 
is e asy to trace the footsteps of vera- 
city in Thuanus, for example, apd 
others, though papists ; and as easy 
to detect partiality and faction in Ba- 
ronius, and a multitude of similar 
writers. Hence I confess I give 
but halting credit to most histories 
that are written, not only against 
the Albigenses and W aldenses, but 
against most of the ancient heretics, 
who have left us none of their own 
Writings, in which they might speak 
for themselves. And as Lam prone 
to think few of them were so bad as 


these concur, 
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their adversaries made them, so | am 
apt to think that such as, though 
regarded as heretics, were yet com- 
me ended by their opponents, were 
very cood men, however mistaken 
i some One point. Sure | am, that 
as the lies of the papists concerning 
Luther and other protestants are Vi- 
sibly malicious by plenary ev idence 
on the other side, and yet the vast 
majority of the accusers’ party be- 
lieve them all in spite of truth and 
charity ; SO my Own eyes have read 
sich words and actions vehemently 
asserted, which even the assertors’ 
friends have known to be utterly 
fulse: and therefore having now 
written this history, I contess, that, 
notwithstanding my protestations 
that |] have not in any thing gone 
wilfully against the truth, I expect 
no more credit from the reader, than 
the self-evidencing light of the mat- 
ter, with concurrent testimony of 
~ witnesses, shall constrain him 
; | mean particularly, if he be 
omncggaaieid with the autbor him- 
self and the fair evidences of his ve- 
racity. And, I have purposely 
omitted almost the descriptions of 
any persons that ever opposed me, 
oreven that land my friends sut- 
fered by ; because 1 know that the 
appearance of interest might justiy 
excuse the reader’s incredulity. I 
must except indeed among my ene- 
mies the adherents of Cromwell, and 
the sectaries, because no one su- 
spects my interest to be engaged 
against them; bat (with the rest of 
my brethren) I have opposed them 
in obedience to conscience, when 
by pleasing them | could have had 
almost whatever they could have 
given me; and when at the same 
tune I expected, that, in case the 
royal government were restored, I 
should be silenced, and lose my 
house and maintenance; as_ has 
really since happened. Acc ording- 
ly, 1 assume that my descriptions of 
ihase under the commonwealth, who 
would have honoured me, and of 
their actions against their successors 
in power, who have impoverished 
me, are beyond the suspicion of par- 


tiality ; and even here I am content 
that the reader judge_ of these men 
simply as the evidence of tact con- 
strains him. 
Thus mach of the alterations of 
my soul since my younger years I 
thought best to give my reader ; 
and 1 warn him to amend that in his 
own life which he finds to have 
been amiss in mine; confessing also, 
that much has been amiss which I 
have not here particularly mention- 
ed; and that | have not lived ac- 
cording to the abundant mercies of 
the Lord. But what I have recorded, 
hath been especially to perform my 
vows, and declare his praise to all 
generations, who has filled up my 
days with his invaluable blessings, 
and bound me to bless his name for 
ever; and also to prevent the defec- 
tive performance of this task by 
some overvaluing brethren, who, I 
know, intended it, and were unfitter 
to do it than myself; and for such 
reasons as many others have done 
paca ine, the ‘principal of which 
are; 1. As travellers aud seamen use 
to do ae great adventures and de- 
liver ‘ances, hereby satisfy my con- 
science, In praising the blessed Au- 
thor of all my undeserved mercies. 
2. Foreseeing what certain descrip- 
tions of persons are like to say of me 
when they have none to contradict 
them, and how possible it is that 
those that never knew me may be- 
lieve them, I take it to be my duty 
to be so faithful to that stock of re- 
putation which God hath entrusted 
me with, as to defend it at the rate 
of opening the truth. 3. That 
young Christians may be warned 
by the mistakes and failings of my 
unriper times, to learn in patience, 
and live in watchfulness, and not to 
be fierce, and proudly confident in 
their first conceptions ; and to reve- 
rence ripe experienced age; and to 
beware of taking such for their chiet 
guides as have nothing but imma- 
ture and inexperienced judgments, 
with fervent attections, and free and 
contident expressions ; but to learn 


of them that have (with holiness, )- 


study, time, and trial, looked about 
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them 
other, 


as well on one side as the 
and attained to clearness and 
impartial) ty in their judgments. 
Having mentioned the changes 
which, I think, were for the better, 
I must add, that as I confessed many 
of my sins before, so, since, I have 
been guilty of many, which because 
materially they seemed small, have 
had the less resistance, and yet on 


review do trouble me more than if 


they had been greater 
rauce 


done in 1gno- 
> jtcan be no small sin formal- 
ly which 1s committed against know- 
ledge, and conscience, and delibera- 
tion, whatever excuse it have. To 
have sinned, while I preached and 
wrote against sin, and had such 
abundant and great ebligations from 
God, and made so many promises 
against it, doth lay me very low; 
not so much in fear of bell, as in 
great displeasure against myself, and 
such self-abhorrence as would cause 
revenge upon myself, were it not 
forbidden. When God forgives me, 
I cannot forgive myself, especially 
for any rash words or deeds, by 
which | ‘eit seemed injurious, and 
less tender and kind than I should 
have been to my near and dear rela- 
tives, whose love abundantly obliged 
mes When such are dead, thouch 
we never differed in point of interest 
or anv 


great matter, every sour or 
cross provoking word which I gave 
them, makes me almost irreconcila- 


ble to myself, and tells me how re- 


pentance brought some of old to 
pray to the dead whom they had 
wronged, to fu rgive them.— Th ough 
] pave Oe fo € met itioned the chan: ge 
of my judgment against provoking 
writings, I have had more will than 
ekiilto avoid such. 1] must stare, by 


way of penitent confession, that ‘I 
am: too much inclined to such words 
in controversy as are too keen, and 


apt to irritate my opponents. Some- 
times I snspect that age soureth my 
spirit, and sometimes that long 
thinking aud speaking of such 
thiigs makes me weary and less 
patient With others that understand 
hem not. And SOTHELIMES I alti 
ready to think, that it is out of 
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a hatred of a flattering humour 
which now prevaileth so in the 
world, that few persons are able to 
bear the truth ; and Iam sure that | 
can not only bear such language as 
1 use to others, but that I expect it, 
I think all these are partly causes ; 
but | am sure the principal cause js 
the long custom of studying how to 
write and speak in the keenest man. 
ner to the common ignorant and un- 
godly people (without which keen- 
ness to them, no sermon nor book 
does much good); which hath so habi- 
tuated me to it, that Tam still falling 
into the same with others, forgetting 
that many ministers and professors 
of strictness desire the greatest sharp- 
ness to the vulgar and to their ad- 
versaries ; and the greatest lenity 
and smoothness and comfort, if not 
honour, to themselves. And] have 
a strong natural inclination to speak 
of every subject just as it is, and to 
call a spade a spade, and to fit 
words to things; so as that the 
things spoken of may be _ fulliest 
known by the words; which, me- 
thinks, is part of our speaking truly. 
But | unfeignedly confess that it is 
faulty, because imprudent, (for that 
is not a good means which does 
harm, because it is not fitted to the 
end); and because, while the rea- 
ders think me angry (though [I feel 
nO passion at such times myself ) it is 
otiensive, and a hindrance to the use- 
fulness of what I write; and espe- 
cially because (though [ feel no an- 
ger, yet, which is worse) I know 
that there is some want of honour 
and love or tenderness to others, or 
else | should not be apt to use such 
words as open their weakness and 
offend them; and theretore | repent 
of it, and wish all over-sharp pas- 
sages were expunged from my 
writifgs, and desire forgive: 1€SS of 
God and man. And yet | say, lam 
oft afraid of the contrary extreme, 
lest when I speak against great and 
dangerous errors and sins (though of 
persons otherwise honest) I should 
encourage men to them, by speak- 
ing too “mildly, as Eli did to his 
sus; and lest I should so favour the 
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patti ; rege me sine , ee To theEditor of the Christian Observer. 
a disputing way than ever, believing I Have taken much interest in the 
that it tempts men to exert their various disquisitions on the prophe- 
powers to defend their errors and cies which have appeared in your 
oppose the truth, and usually hin- miscellany: and, as one of your 
ders their instruction; and the ser- constant readers, | would express 
vant of the Lord must not strive, but my obligations to such of your cor- 
be gentle to all men. ‘Therefore 1 respondents as have taken a part in 
am most for a learning or teaching these discussions, and especially to 
way of converse. In all companies Mr. Faber, who has so candidly 
{ shall be glad either to hear those entered into the arguments in which 
speak that can teach me, or to be his opinions were canvassed. Pre- 
heard by those who Lae need to . suming on his candour, and on the 
learn. When | perceive people or wish which he has expressed that 
ministers, which is too common, truth may be investigated and dis- 
think they know what indeed they covered, [ shall venture to state an 
know not, and to dispute those objection to one part of his inter- 
things which they never thoroughly pretation, on which none of your 
studied, or expect I should debate correspondents have hitherto touch- 
the case with them, as if an hour’s’ ed, but which, as it appears to me, 
talk would serve instead of an acute is far from being satisfactory. The 
understanding and seven years’ study, part to which I allude is, his inter- 
I have no zeal to make them of my pretation of Rev. xi. 13: “ And the 
opinion, but an impatience of con- same hour was there a great earth- 
tinuing discourse with them onsuch quake, and the tenth part of the 
subjects, and am apt to be silent, or city fell, and in the earthquake were 
to turn to something else; which, slain of men seven thousand: and 
though there be some reason for it, the remnant were alfrighted, and 
I feel cometh from a want of zeal gave glory to the God of. heaven.” 


for the truth, and from an impatient Mr. Faber interprets this passage 
temper of mind. I am ready to in reference to the French Revolu- 
think, that people should quickly tion, and its important consequences. 


understand all in a few words; and His interpretation I understood to 
if they cannot, lazily to despair of be briefly this:—The earthquake 
them, and. to leave them to tkem- describes the revolution in France ; 
selves: and I the more know it is which beiag one, and the only re- 
sinful in me, because it is partly so maining one, of the ten original 
in other things, even about the faults kingdoms of the Beast, was at that 
of my servants or other inferiors: if sina a tenth part of the city, or of 
three or four times warning do no_ the idolatrous kingdom of the Beast. 
good to them, [ am much tempted In consequence of this revolution, 
to despair of them, and turn them the ancient monarchy was over- 
away and leave them to them- thrown; and in the commotions 
selves. which followed, seven thousand of 
I mention all these distempers, men were slain—or seven names of 
that my faults may be a warning to. men, viz. prince, duke, marquis, 
others to beware, asthey callonmy- &c. The titles of the nobility were 
self for repentance and watchiul- extinguished. ‘The remnant _— 
ness. O Lord, for the merits, and sent the alarmists, who took wart 
sacrifice, and imtercession of Christ, ing by these events, and were cu ed 
be merciful to me a sinner, and of their tendency to jacobimical 
forgive my known and unknown principles* 
gins ! 


* See Dissertation on the Prophecies, 
vol. i. Pp. 85—100 passim. ' 
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Now to this application of the 
prophecy there appear to me two 
ebjections, which with all deference 
i would submit to the serious con- 
siderauon of the learned aud inge- 
nious author; especially as the in- 
terpretation which [ propose to sub- 
stitute in the place of his, is ove 
which at 
against his 


least will not militate 
general scheme, if it 
Goes not tend (as, however, | think 
it does) to support and strengthen 
it. I would only premise, that if, 
in the course of this discussion, any 
expression should slip trom my pen 
less courteous or modest than it 
ought to be, | beg it mav be ascrib- 
ed to inadvertence; for it is mv de- 
sire on all suljects to dispute asa 
Christian, and especially on one in 
which the farther we advance the 
greater conviction we feel of our 
inability to fathom its depths. 

My first objection to Mr. Faber’s 
Interpretation is, that the events, to 
which he applies the prophecy, do 
vot fully accord with the sy mboli- 
cal language in which they are sup- 
posed to be foretold. IT agree with 
him, that an earthquake, in its svm- 
portends some po- 
litical or religious commotion. — I 
also agree with bim, 


Oe - : 
bolical meaning, 


that the ciry, 
spoken ot iD this passage, svnibo- 
Romen Western emprre, or 
Thhtise Darts of hLurope which, having 
originaily constituted the Koman 
its dissolurnion 
and had 
since med the idolatrous kingdom 
Hence also | tarther 
agree with him, that by the tenth 

. City we are to nneer- 
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to have happened? We should 
doubtless understand that the city 
Was one tenth less than it had been 
previously to that event; that only 
nine parts of the city were left 
standing ; that the tenth had ceased 
to be, had ceased any longer to be 
a component part ef the city. Such 
appears to be the idea annexed to 
the expression tm chap. xiv. 8; 
‘“Rabylon is fallen, is fallen” —~is 
destroyed, is annihilated, ceases to 
be. And more especially tm chap, 
xvii. 10. “ And there are seven 
kings, five are fallen "—?. e. seven 
forms of government, of which five 
are already over, have ceased any 
longerto be. So that, according to 
this interpretation of the symboli- 
cal language, the event predicted 
in this “passage is, that about the 
time, and prebably in consequence 
of some great commotion, either 
litical or religions, the Beast would 
lose one of his ten kingdoms: it 
would be separated from basins, would 
fall away from him, and cease any 
longer to remain a Constituent part 
of his idolatrous emptre.—Bat how 
does the overthrow of the French 
monarchy accord with this event? 
France indeed has eb: anged her go- 
vernment; but does she not still con- 
tinve a part, and a very conspicuous 
and powertul part, of the Roman 
city? Dowe see the other nine king- 
doms, or at least the countries whic ch 
originally composed them, still “iV- 
iy their himedam to the Beast, ‘but 
France se ‘parated from this idola- 
trous empire, and no longer form- 
ing a part of it? No. On the con- 
trary, since the overthrow of her 
monarchy she has assumed a new 
form, aud has taken a more active 
part an the anti-christian conspt- 
racy. She is virtually become the 
head of the Beast. in the 
svmbolical lanunige of the prophe- 
cy, France is not fallen; and there- 
fore cannot be the tenth part of the 
City spoken of im this passage. 

lt the objection which | have 
sated be «o tar well founded, it wiht 
folluow, of course, that the remain- 


ing past of the prophecy cannot be 
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interpretavion : for if the falling of 
the tenth part of the city be not 
the overthrow of the French mo- 
narchy, then neither can the slay- 
ing of the seven thousand names of 
men be the extinction of the French 
nobilitv; vor are the remnant, that 
were allrighted, but gave glory to 
God, the alarmists, who were cured 
ge jacobinical principles. As 

this last particular indeed, [ 
eae observe, that, according to 
Mr. Faber’s interpretation, — the 
events, to which he applies the 
prophetical language, appear to me 
very little to neon with its full 
aud real meaning, It is trne that 
the “ alarmists” were affrighted, but 
it is mot equally clear that they 
« gave glory to the God of heaven.” 
Their apprehensions doubtless were 
cousiderable, but their piety, I fear, 
remains to this day very question- 
able. In fact, the phrase of © giv- 
iug glory to God” seems, in the 
book of the Revelation especially, 
to have a precise and particular 
meaning. Compare the text with 
ch. xiv. 7 and xvi. 9, and I think 
it will appear, that to “ g?ve glory 
to God’ is used to discriminate the 
worship of the true God trom the 
worship of idols. Give glory to 
(rod, emphatically ; not to demons, 
nor images, nor saints, but to God. 
So that the remnant spoken of 1 
the text, I should understand to de- 
signate persons, who, having pre- 
viously worshipped the Beast and 
his image, were induced, by the 
events which had occurred, to re- 
nounce these idolatiries, and to join 
themselves to the true worshippers 
of God. Conse quently they can- 
not be the alarmists who are pire- 
dicted in this passage: for if the 
Kuglish are meant, they were not 
previeusly infected with this idola- 
try; if the, breneb, they have not 
since renounced it, 

My second objection to Mr, Fa- 
ber’s Interpretation is, that. the 
French revolution did not occur at 
the time in which the great earth- 
quake and its consequences are said 


to have happened. 


Remarks on Faber’s Interpretation of Rev. xi, 13. 13 
understood according to Mr. Faber’s 


Nothing can be 
more distinctly marked than the 
place which the earthquake occu- 
pies in the chronological arrange- 
ment of the prophecy. It is pre- 
dicted to take place the same hour 
with the war agaiust the witnesses, 
their death and resurrection, and 
previously to the expiration of the 
second woe (see verse 14). Mr. 
Faber consequently endeavours to 
represent the Preach revolution as 
corresponding with these marks. 
To this end he considers the second 
woe-trumpet as not expiring till the 
third begms to sound, in) August 
1792: and since an event which 
happened in the year 1789, could 
not properly be said to be contem- 
poraneous with another event, which 
took place in the early or middle 
part of the sixteenth century, he 
attempts to prove that this expres- 


, 


sion of the same hour (ev exzivy 77 
wor) denotes that the two events al- 
luded to occurred, not nearly about 
the same time, but during the same 
apocalyptic season or pertod — that 
is, during the sounding of the se- 
cond woe-trumpet. [lis reasoning 
in support of this hy pothesis is cer- 
tainly ingenious, but to me it ape 
pears not quite so conclusive as | 
could wish. For, not to. insist 
upon the circumstance of the word 
i4eca being used in several copies 
insteadl of cp (a reading which 
entirely overthrows his interpreta- 
tion), 1 cannot but think the odr- 
ous idea suggested by the passage 
to be, that the earthquake wonld 
occur nearly about the same time 
with the events which had been 
previously mentioned, and would 
probably tn some way be connected 
with them. 

But to clear up the point in ques- 
tion, it will be necessary to ingmire 
at what precise time the second woe 
ended. Mr. Faber contends that 
it ended in the vear 1792, when the 
third commenced. And his aryv- 
ment appears to me to be this: 
The great earthquake was to take 
place before the expiration of the 


second woe-trumpet: the 


Freneh 
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revolution is the great earthquake: 
this took place in the year 1789:— 
therefore the second woe was not 
then ended. ‘To this argument, 
however, I object, that it takes for 
granted a principal point in dispute, 
and then builds on it as on a well- 
founded premise. If the earthquake 
be cerrarnly the French revolution, 
then the reasoning is sound, and 
Mr. Faber’s interpretation must be 
admitted. But ] should rather wish 
to reason in another way, and to 
say, that i the French revolution 
occurred after the expiration of the 
second woe, then, however in other 
respects it mray seem to correspond 
with the e prophecy, it cannet be the 
event predicted in the passage. Let 
us see. then, whether there be not 
some legitimate crounds tor conjec- 
turing at what time the second woe 
did end. In the account of the 
trumpets m the ninth chapter, we 

find no express mention made of its 
ending; but bv referri ng to what 
is said of the preceding trumpet, it 
appears to me that a probable cen- 


clusion may be formed. Let the 
whole of this chapter be attentively 
read; and then let it be judged, 
whether the following reasoning 
Goes not carrv with m a strong de- 
gree 0: pi pHaHoiitv. T! ne first woe- 
trumpet commences with the fall of 
the star from heaven. and the issu- 
wns of t 3; from the Dottom- 


they should torment tor five (pro- 
phe: months—i. e. for 150 
years. Wirth respect to the termi- 
} 

B2iwon OF; (this woe, O precise ifi- 
formation is given: for be it ob- 
Served 4 2itnoucen tbe apostie 
‘a ai the tweinhb verse, “ One 
’ 2 he states nothing re- 
sperting the time of its end t 
mizht tase place 2t any period pre- 
¥ oe mag OA The next 
tromp<t. Bot hs expression, * He- 
r te Come G9 Woea thowe 
her em? act 4% Comecture tiiat 
f e129 eryva2! wouid 
eccur between the first and second 
wee, 2200 Coteauent 9 Miat the fret 


(Marcu, 
And indeed it has been, I believe 
the general opinion of commenta. 
tors, that the first woe terminated 
atthe end of the 150 years, when 
the commission of the locusts to tor. 
ment expired. This, indeed, seems 
a natural and obvious conclusion. 
Mr. Faber himself very strongly 


maintains it: for he says (page 
$8, yol. in. 2d ed.), “ Now, since 


we had already been informed that 
their power of doing mischief was 
limited to five months, or 159 years; 

it is evident that the first woe- tran. 
pet ceased to sound at the end of 
the 150 years.” —I quite agree with 
this reasoning: but I would ask, 
why the same reasoning is not to be 
used in respect to the second woe- 
trumpet? The Euphratean horse- 
men are said to be prepared for an 
hour, and a day, and a month, and 
a year, for to slay the third part of 
men—v?. ¢. for 391 years, Now 
since their power of doing mischief 
is limited to this period, I would 
ask, whether it 1s not as evident that 
this second woe-trumpet ceased to 
sound at the end of the 391 years, 
as it ts that the first he ps at the 
end of the 150 years? The analogy 
between the two cases so exactly 
corresponds, that it must be some 
very strong argument indeed, which 
would justify our admitting the In- 
terpretation in one case, and our 
rejecting it in the other.—I am 
aware that the apostle in the ninth 
chapter nothing concerning 
the termination of the second woe: 
but no argument can be drawn from 


bn Ss s1.ence on tne 
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that the woe 
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would not end at the expiration ot 


cy 


S41 years; 
nag ee “the first woe w4s 
past, re had yet stated nothing 
definitive respecting the time of its 
end: and I that he pur- 
posely deferred mentioning this cir- 
cumstance, till he 
speak of the great earthquake in 
tne Western empire, which was to 


tne hecause, when he 


CONnCeIVe 
ehould come to 
tye CODLEMPOTaneous with some part 
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object to the interpretation which I 
am endeavouring to establish, by 
re mark ing, that w hen the second 
woe 1S past, it 1s said, ‘ Behold, the 
third woe cometh qua kly.” lle 
considers it, indeed, as coming in- 
stantaneously, making only an inter- 
val of dwo days between the end of 
the second and the beginning of the 
third woe (see pave LOL, vol. at, 2d 
ed.) But this is not necessary to 
the right explanation of the word. 
When our Lord, at the close of the 
bi ok of the Revel ion, Says, Sure. 
ly | COUIC qi chly,”’ nO CormmMen- 
tator would think it mecessary bo 
cive such an explanation of it. He 
would rather direct us to understand 
the word as spoken in comparison 

t with a relation to some other 
events, or periods. He would perliaps 


og fartiver, and would reoresent it as 
} , , , ‘ is il 

intenaged to intimate thie sudgqen and 

, a Ff , {, 

unexpected manner in woich the 

‘ 
. . on , . m @ =e ; 
everit ‘ iu tan P 7+ bee ; ciis ‘y CoNn- 


sequently, to exciic Gur watchiul- 
ness, and keep alive our expectation 
of its coming. And it is in this 
way that 1 would interpret this 
word guickly, in the text. Suppos- 
ing, according to Mr. Faber, that 
the third woe commenced in the 
vear 1792, it did come guichly after 
the second (even if that expired at 
the close of the 391 years), com- 
pared with the interval which oc- 
curred between the first and second. 
Let us see how the dates actually 
stand, and then we shall be better 
able to judge of the soundness of 
this reasoning. 
The first woe commenced (as sup A, 

posed) seeeeeeees ae eeeceeede - 612 
It ended, after a duration of 150 years, 762 
The second woe, after an int val ot 

519 years, commenced ++ +e+.e+e- 1281 


At ended, alter a duration ot 391 


it app ins from this table, that while 
S19 vears elapsed between the i -f 


end second Wis . ouly j 1“) Voc ars j 
tervencd between the second mod 


third. This Lat ee rte rval Lucie- 


SIL « N\ », vy. 


Cuxist. Ogs 


fore, compare doowith the former, 
might, j think, be justly saul to be 
short 2 and the woe pre dicted to 
come quickly, in Comparison we nl 
that which bad preceded if. sr. 
Faber himself makes considerable 
lise of thi trotrcat fro Mt COM Pai i- 
Som, \“ ly mn combating » Obtection 


a 
‘ 


to his interpretation of the tar of 
the Beast azainst the witnesses. The 
reasons thus; —“ Jhis objection, 
however, will mot appear of any 
creat weight, when the whole du- 


rition of the “Gnostusy 1s Comsiacre 
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daw is the knowledye of sin. 
Tar law of which the apostle here 
speaks is plainly the moral law, tor 
to this law alone dees the 


refer. 


context 
It is obvious, that the law by 
which is the knowledge of sin, must 
mean the moral, and not the cere- 
monial law. All the 
transgression also, which are ad- 
duced in the verses that precede the 
text, are breaches of the moral law. 
Ik is this law, therefore, which is 
intended in the text. By the deeds 
of the moral law—in other words, 
by his righteous 


actions, by his 
having 


kept that law—shall no man 
be justified in the sight of God. For 
instead of justifying, con- 

him: “ By the law is the 
kraowledge of sin.” It serves to 
convince us of our unrighteousness 
ii deficiency, not to di splay our 
righteousness in the sight of God. 
It may condem: 
us. The same 


but it cannot save 
idea is very fore:bly 
ipostie in his Epistle 
1S, 16% -* Wer 


says he, “ who are Jews, knowing 
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he deeds 
radl na “fesh he 
justified in his sight; for by the 


instances of 


salvation ; fort! righteousness should 
be attainable by the law, and salva. 
tion by such righteousness, then 
there would be no occasion for the 
death of Christ as an atonement for 
sin, or for the grace of God to save 
the sinner. In the third chapter of 
the same Lipistle the apostle goes 
still farther: If there had been a 
law given which could bave given 
lite "—that is, a title te life by our 
observance of it—“ verily righte- 
ousness should have been by the 
law. But the Scripture,” instead of 
saying that any persons have = 
the law, “hath concluded all” 
be “under sin, that the promtse 2 
faith of Jesus Christ might be given 
to them that believe ;’—1in other 
words, in order that they who be- 
lieve might receive the promise of 
lite through their faith in Christ Je- 
sus. Here we find the law, and 
faith ; or justification by keeping 
the law, be justification by faith; 
opposed to each other. In like 
manner are the law and the promise 
contrasted: for the apostle argues, 
«Ty the inheritance be of the law, 
it is nomore of promise.” The law 
then condemns ; the promise gives 
us life. By our obedience to the 
law, we can claim neither accept- 
ance nor reward; for the Scripture 
coucludes all to be under sin, that 
they who believe might receive the 
promise of life through faith in 
Christ Jesus. 

Is it not plain, from the tenor of 
these passages, that by the obser- 
vance of the law no man can_ hope 
to be justified before God? And yet 
how many are trusting. to their 
works, either performed or intend- 
ed to je performed, as their only or 
chief ground of hope! And aiming, 
with this vies, to keep the law, 
they either live in a state of self- 
dissatis faction and despondency, 
from their inability to effect their 


object; or they find themselves 


driven to lower the standard of righ- 
teousness, while they unduly mag- 
nify their own performances, 1 
order to obtain any tolerable hope 
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of safety. The peace which is thus 
produced, however, is mere delu- 
sion; and if it be not exchanyed for 
a better, must finally leave its pos- 
sessors In everlasting darkness and 


sorrow. 

‘There is another purpose to which 
the Jaw 1s sometimes applied, but 
for which it does not appear to have 
been intended: I meau that of con- 
demuing those “ who are in Christ 
Jesus, and who walk, not after the 
flesh, but after the Spirit.”? ‘To 
such, the apostle says, there is no 
condemnation. It is true that the 
divine law condemns all mankind ; 
but “ the law of the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus makes the believer in 
Christ free from the law of sin and 
death.” Believing in Christ, and 
partaking of the benefits of his 
death, he is free from the condemn- 
ing power of the law: he is par- 
doned and accepted by God. 

In the same way does St. Paul 
reason in the seyenth chapter of his 
Epistle to the Romans. As the 
law which unites persons in mar- 
riage has power over them till death, 
but after the death of one of the 
parties has’ no longer any power 
over the survivor ; “ even so,” saith 
he, “ye, my brethren, are become 
dead to the law by the body of 
Christ, that ye should be married to 
another, even to him who is raised 
from the dead, that we should bring 
forth fruit unto God.” And here it 
is plain, from the context, that the 
moral law is intended :—“T had not 
known sin,” he says, “ but by the 
law ; for | had not known lust, ex- 
cept the law had said, Thou shalt 
not covet ;’—an tlustration which 
proves tha® it was the moral law 
which the apostle had in his view. 
Krom the c onde mning power of tlits 
law, therefore, as well as trom its 
penal consequences, is the true 
behever in Christ delivered. And 
of this deliverance we find the same 
apostle, im another place, speaking 
with exuliation and tra apl: ea 
Death, where is thy sting! O 
Grave, where 1s thy victory The 
stingy of death Is Aim, dud the strength 


ofsin isthe law. But thanks be to 
God, which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

A similar sentiment ts expressed 


in the Firat Epistle to Timothy. 
‘The law, wre are there to! ly ‘ig 


not made tor a righteous man, but 


for the lawless and disobed nt.” 
It was not intended to be the in- 
strument of terror and conden pa- 
tion to those who believe in orist, 
and are walking according to his 
will, Phey are delivered from its 
curse. ‘They have a well-founded 
hope in Christ. It is the will of 
God that they should have peace 
with him; that they should rejoice 
in the hope of glory ; and that they 
should draw nich to God with boide 
ness and liberty. “ They have 
not received the spirit of bondage, 
but the sp sirit of adopt on, whereby 
they cry Abba, Father.” The Go- 
spel was intended to inspire bh 
and peace, and eneouracement. 
And this it doe 3, partiyv by shewine 


that they who truly belreve it are 


freed irom the condemning power 
of the law. Such, however, ts the 
unhappy perverseness of the hun.an 
mind, that many, who are evid-ntiv 
genuine disciples of Clirist, throucna 
a too Scrap ujous couscience, er 
, : . . . . ’ 
through the indistinctness of their 
views of evangelical truth, are using 
the law as an engine of terror, to 
alarm their fears, to afflict their 
souls with unnecessarv apprehen- 
stons, and tv cast tae givor | ie. 
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views of sin entertained by our. 
selves. or by the world around us? 
If we are, we do not make the use 
of the law for which it was civen, 
and we fatally deceive ourselves, 
both by setting up a faise stand vd, 
and by balding our hopes upon a 
false foundation. 

2, The law was also wiven to cor. 
demn. the ira isgressor,; to pronounce 
upon him the sentence of eternal 
death as the just wages of sin. This 
use of the law is ilustrated in a 
strikimg manner by the experience 
of the apostle Paul himself. «IT 
was alive,” says he, “ without the 
law once :’’—in my former state, 
without a just knowledge of the spi- 
rituality and extent of the law, I 
thought inyself entitled to cternal 
life hereafter, because [ ignorantly 
couceived myself to be a_partaker 
here of the principle of life before 
God. © But when the command- 
ment came, sin revived, and I died:” 
——when the commandment was fully 
understood by me, and came home 
to ‘my conscience, sin revived: I 
ound myself to be a sinner—yjust as 
if the sin I thought myself freed 
from, had revived—and' [ died: I 
feund that I possessed no title to 
eternal 


“ . . 
forieier 


~ 


fe ; nay, that my life was 
to justice, and that I was 
« And 
which was or- 
dained to life” (which Ithonght to 
be ordained for that purpose, and 
which would have had 


} 
i 
in a state of condemnation. 


he commandment, 


been so, 


mer x it), “LT found to be unto 
dea -it served only to shew me 
av condemnation 
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yierit to everlasting life, they will 
ee no occasion for the sacrifice of 
(‘iirwt, as the propin ition of ere 

13, and therelore wil not ap ply to 


him. The law, theretore, which 
convinces them of their ruin by sim, 
nolhats out the nece ssity of a pp tying 
to ad SAVIOUL TOP rede “$6. tion, and 
toaches them to set a due value on 
the blood of the Son of God, shed 
for the sins of mankind. Thus the 
Jaw points to Christ; thus the 
sinner, humbled by a due know- 
ledge of the law, 18 prepared to em- 
brace the righteousness which is by 
faith in Jesus Christ. 

licre let us inquire, whether the 
Jaw has had this effect upon us. 
Have we examined oar hearts and 
lives by the word of God, with that 
seriousness and deliberation which 
the matter maar see: Not to | 


pave 
done this, arenes great indifference 


to our souls, and to “iid revelation of 


God. And if wehave done it, have 
we not found ourselves greatly defi- 
cient? Have we not seen reason to 
cry out, ** God be merciful to us, 
miserable sinners?” Have we not 
been alarmed bv the awful declara- 
tions of the word of God, lest we 
should sutier the punishment due to 
our sins? Have we not been led anxi- 
ously to consider how we may best 
flee from the wrath to come ; and to 
use Our utmost efioris to escape from 
it? So far, in that case, has the 
law fuliilled its office: it has soewn 
us our condemnation. It ovght to 
shew us, still further, our inability 
ever so to satisly its demands as to 
cive us hope before God oa account 
of our own righteousuess, Let it, 
then, lead us to Christ. Let it per- 
suade us to meditate on the revealed 
cihod of acceptance, through the 
iree grace of God in Christ “Jesus. 
Let it cause Us lO apy proach the d:- 
vine Mercy-seat, trusting to that 
propitiation which God has soo. 


ciously provided for sinners. “Then 
Siall we fiod the truth of what ts 
emphatically, though figurativery, 
represented by the prophet: «A 
dian shall be a diiding-place trom 





justified. We have seen that tl 


the wind, and a covert from the 
storm.” 


4. Hitherto I have spoken of the 
wses of the law in re pect to our 


justification. But it is proper that 


we should notice its use also to be- 


hevers in Christ . those who are 
law 13 not to be considered as 


tended to condemn the true disciples 


of Christ; but let it not tl crefore 
be SUPpos d, that it is not bin: ing 
upon them—as many have rashly 
and profanely imagined, who have 
appiied to all cases the words which 
the apostle meant shoul ia ppl ily only 
to the case of our jus tificat) n. ‘The 
law is to be considered by the bee 
liever as the rule of his life; as the 
sacred standard to which a'! his ae- 
tions must be referred; as requiring 

him holiness of helie! and tite, a8 
fully as it did before; as Well a3 €X- 
era dg him the nature of that 
holiness. Sill, however, it wears 
to him a ditierent aspect. It speaks 
to him with the tone of mildness. 
It points out his duty with the affec- 
tionate re gard of a parent, rati 


ber 
than with t he rigour of a master 


who considers only the assertion of 
his own prerogati ive. It 1s viven t 
C hrist, and $ inctioned by his autho 


rity: its obligation, therefore, is so 
far from being weakened by our 
, 


} “| . 4 v «| 2 
adoption mito) Christ’s fam Lat 


eimgicy . tua 


it is strengthened by the additional 
. * 3 , . 
motives of love and cratitude ta 


t rien 
to whom we owe ail our fh Hes 
Christ came not to free his people 
trom the law, so asthat they should 


not be subject to ms cen 
this point his own words are de 

sive: * Phink not that I am come 
to destr Vv the law and the pr 


. > > i S «e 
] am not come to desti 


+? , 

fui. ! Qt { Came to ee the pe. 
nrent belrever [rem t . iy of 
the law. which w had c ‘ 
78 | the } r Of Uf iw, 
Sadenoud mee UA r ey  Transe 
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every latent sin,and, under the inflas 
ence of the Holy Spirit, subduing 
every Corapt propensiiy. Thus the 
law be comes to a 4 liristian, in the 
proper sense, a Gimustration of righ- 
teousiess. 

Neither fet it be thought that the 
law, when stripped of its awful pe- 
nalty, is to be viewed as a dead 
letter, without power; and that to 
violate its command will be attended 
with no danger ; tor still it requires 
an obedience, sincere at least, if not 
perfect. It declares (and its decla- 
rations must be fulfilled) that without 
holiness no man shail see the Lord; 
that he who is born of God sinneth 
not; that ifany man have not’ the 
Spirit of Christ, he is none of his ; 
that they who ave Christ’s have eru- 
eified the tlesh, with the afkections 
and lusts thereof. These are the 
declarations of the New Testament; 
these the atlirmations of the law, as 
sancuoued by Christ himself Such 
declarations should impress the minds 
of all thse who believe in Christ 
with a salutary fear, lest they should 
fall short of their heavenly rest. 
For the Jaw is still designed to pro- 
duce in us a godly jealousy, a holy 
fear. Thas it serves to restrain 
transgression, to make us afraid ef 
the misery of sin, to Catce us to flee 
for refuge to Christ, to make us 
hum)bie and watchful,and dependent 
ou bis Holy Spirit; while it ought 
not to give birth todejection and de- 
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apostles; and we ought to conform 
our opinions to their ideas, rather 
than to judge of the fitness and: pro. 
priety of their doctrines by our own 
opinions. At the same time, let jt 
be remarked, that perhaps no doe. 
trine has a more direct tendene 
than this, when rightly understood, 
not only to establish the soul in so. 
lid peace, but to promote real holj. 
ness of life. Encouragement and 
hope are the chief springs of obe. 
dience, without which it becomes 
burdensome. We have already 
seen how these springs are relaxed 
by trusting tothe law, while the 
are invigorated by knowing, that, 
though by the deeds of the law shall 
no flesh be justified in the sight of 
God, yet that the soul which, con. 
vinced of this, is led to look for sal. 
vation where alone it is to be found, 
i the knowledge of Christ crucified 
as a propitiation for sin, will surely 
find it. 

But, in truth, such a subject as 
the present, however important in 
the view of St. Paul, or in the scale 
of Christianity, will appear of fittle 
moment except to those whose minds 
have been duly prepared to estimate 
its value. Now this necessary pre- 
paration consists in that anxiety 
about the soul, which, it is to be 
feared, but few feel. While the 
heart is unconcerned about sin, 
there will be no inquiries made as to 
the means of escaping from its guilt. 
While a loose notion is entertained 
that our integrity will be accepted 
4s a compensation for our sins, 
will seem an abstruse and unedify- 
ing subject, to treat of the necessity 
of being dead to the law in order to 
live to Christ. But when a person 
has been deeply affected by the 
consideration of his having sinned 
against God; when it becomes 4 
point of the first importance to ob- 
iain the pardon of sin; when true 
hurulity, and a deep sense of depra- 
vitv, fill the soul with fear lest a 
holy God should execute his just 
vengeance; when, in a word, the 
salyation oi the soul eagrosses much 
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ofthe time and thoughts; then the 
doctrine of the apostle will be consi- 
dered with that attention and regard 


which it deserves. For such per- 
gns as these is the Gospel intend- 
ed: to such as these is it pre ached. 
These are the truly poor in spirit, 
to whom the kingilom of hea- 
yen belongs. May their number 
increase daily. May there be mul- 
titndes in every part of the world 
who have learnt from experience to 
say, “God forbid that I should 
glory, save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.... Yea, doubtless, 
and I count all things but loss for 
the excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus my Lord...1 do 
countthem but dung, that I may 
win Christ, and be found in him, 
not having mine own righteousness, 
which 1s of the law, but that which ts 
through the faith of Christ, the righ- 
teousness which 1s of God by faith. ai 

« Now to the only wise God our 
Saviour, be glory and majesty, do- 
minion and power, both now and 
ever. Amen.” 


ae ee 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I OBSERVE, in a letter of Mr. Pinck- 
nev, the American minister, which 
lately appeared in the public papers, 
hettnds aloes bimself % his severe 
ment to have been requested by 
Mr. Canning to attend him on the 
subject of the late disagreement with 
America on the Sunday, which was 
afew days after the arrival of the 
American intelligence. The Ame- 
rican minister, as L presume, had 
no apni 4 in obeying the invita- 
tion ; and I am afraid we must infer, 

that the practice of transacting bes 
siness with foreign ambassadors on 
that day cannot be very uncommon. 
This habit, among our great men, of 
employing much of that day, which 
we generally profess to consider as 
sac red: in the man: iwement of our 
pn blic alfairs, 1s surely an evil to 
Ke deplored. How, indeed, can we 
expect that the middling and the 
lower classes will continue to for- 


bear from following their several 
occupations, if their superiors are 
weil known to practise ne such ab- 
stinence? ‘The argament is nearly 
similar im both cases. The tine, it 
may be said, of a secretary of state, 
is Valuable, and the business im- 
portant: but is not also the time of 
many a private individual equally 
valuable in his own eyes, and his 
work of much consequence to his 
family; and may not his plea, there- 
fore, be equally availing? Thousands 
in this country find it hiflic tlt to hive 
merely by the labour of six days in 
the week, and are under a constant 
temptation to trespass on tle season 
of rest for the sake of bettering the 
condition of a family which is most 
dear to them; and it is much to be 
apprehended, that the calculat ng 
spirit of the present age rv ‘y sora 
annihilate all observance of the “ab- 
bath. Religion, we ali agree, is 
necessary to the welfre of a state; 
and the observance of set times, 
both of private praver and of public 


Worsnip, asseniial +0 ts maine 
tenance. ft:c Sabbath, under God, 


has been the great means of cone 
tinuing a religious spimit among uss 
without it, we should almost forcet 


that we are creatures of God: and 
the comp! ete secuiarisation of even 
| 


. 


dny part of it, has a most dunver- 
~ ‘ 
— Die ae we me + 4 ~ 3 j 
ous nfl rence. There is, indeed. a 
sort of hypocrisy in tie man. wha 
~ ‘. * 


first attends the worship of God, 
and, after hearing that Command-~ 
ment read, in which it «declared 
that on the Sabbath “ ‘Thon. shale 
do no manner of work,” and atter 
praying God to “ incline his beart 
to keep this law,’ immediately oe 
parts to his ordinary calling —I a 

aware that there are excep aad cases, 
and that more of these may occer 
to our statesmen than to many other 
individuals; but the tastance of 
which I have spoken aifords but tee 
much indication of a general habit: 


and surely our ministers, alter the 
toilsome business of the week ; after 


the violence of their parhamentary 
conthets, and the byrry of ther 
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thoughts, for reflection on the purity 
ot the principles on which they act, 
for the discharging of many little 
afiectionate duties to their family, 
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official life: need one day of rest 
in seven, for the composure of their 


[Ma RCH, 


for the cultivation of a ben Volent 
and social spirit, as well as for the 
immediate service of God and the 
various duties of religion. 

lam, &c. 
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describe it more particularly. 1, 
The best Spanish MSs. are the 
imitation of the Hebrew 
characters, as to their form. 2. The 
protracted letters, as the long aleph, 
he, lamed, &e. chietly occur at the 
ending of the lines in this” roll; 
x which may be reckoned the 
long beth and resh, not usual in the 
printed text. 3. The letter chet, 
or Aeth, hath its upper limb in a se- 
unecirrcular form, and is so written 
ina MS, roll of Esther ia this col- 
lection. +4. It bas no title nor sub. 
script: nor does it appear to have 
had any subscript at all, 1f we may 
judge trom the concluding part of 
(senesis. 3. 


nearest 


WMO 


The parashahs, or sec- 
tions of the law, distinguished by 
triple pees or samechs, in the Jew- 
: y 


ia copies ol the Pentateuch, are 


ot otherwise marked but by spaces 
DS ie a , _ } 
s copy. in lke manner, the 


i 
rseqa than DV spaces, 


a 7 ed ory , | ~~ Ce ol 
seECiioOus, Or paragrapas, are 
j 


i two great points at the end 

of verses tu other copies, are wante- 
= ' ‘ } o 

ncginothis. 7. The Hebrew hyphen, 
Co pe EES 

leu gaccaph, NO Where OCCUPs. 

~ ‘ { + t| =) tlebre 4 "4s >|. 
a" su i ii iwe rew Vowe 


points, accents, nor 


tantinit. 9 


~* . 


pauses, are €X- 
It has none of the 
a ; “* 

\iasoretical notes. or various read- 
7s, called the kert and cethiv. 
. TP -_ , ieee ae 

i). ashe poetical parts, as Exod. xVv., 
eryve a metru al iorm, asin other 
A | 
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(herefore this is in all re- 
Its col- 
Jatioa remains a desirable object ; 
chine fly he ause, that, in comparing 
several whole and parts ot chapters 
With tae printed text, only Out Vas 
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ration has been observed. 
circumstance, we remark, affords 
considerable testimony to its inte- 
grity and value: and the correctness 
of our best printed editions of the 
Pentateuch appears confirmed by it 
The following verses have been se- 
lected as a specimen of its confor- 
- s the printed text—viz. Gen. 
, 26; i. 1,2, 3,43 ii. 15; 

iv. “4 es 18, 26; v.15 Xi. 6; XXil. 
13; xxl. 25 xxvil. 465; xxx. 42; 
mas. it. 28% & & & 770) & 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16,17, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24 (a variation), 
35, 26, 27, 28; Exod. xi. 40, 41; 
xx. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17. 

The litere majuscule and litera 
minuscule, noted in the Masoretic 
copies, are preserved in the text, 
but are not noted in the margin: 
particularly, the small he, in Gen. 
i. 45; the small caph, in Xxill. 2; 
the small koph, xxvii. 46; the large 
and final pe, xxv. 42: as likewise 
the inverted nun, Num. x. 35, 36. 
The samech is written large in the 
word sepher, where it begins the 
line, Gen. v. 1. 

The practice of writing the books 
of the Law on skin rolls is doubtless 
very ancient; for the preparation of 
parchment and vellum for this pur- 
pose, being no more than an im- 
provement, denotes a progress of 
the art, and consequently is of later 
invention. Morinus, in a letter to 
Dr. Thomas Comber, Dean of Car- 
lisle, and formerly Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, writes, that he 
had in his possession a MS. roll of 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, written 
on calf-skins, of an uncertain date: 
his words are these: * Sunt mihi 
quatuor exemplaria codicis Hebrzo- 
Samaritan. Primum integerrimum 
in vitulina pelle majoribus et ele- 
gantissimis characteribus descrip- 
tum. In fine Exedi scriptum est, 
uadrigentis argenteis Damasci em- 
plum esse anno Arabum, 782.” This 
lothen is dated from Paris, An. 1633, 
Vide Avuquit. Eeclesie Orientalis. 
Epist. xxxviil. Svo. Lond.1682. The 

Crist. Onseny. No. 99. 


This 
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year of the Arabs 782, corresponds 
to the year of our Lord 1404, the 
year of its purchase; but the date 
of the MS. was not known. 

The learned Montfaucon makes 
mention of a MS. roil of the He- 
brew Pentateuch in calf-skins, pre- 
served in the library of the monas- 
tery of the Dominicans at Bologna in 
Italy. “ The letters,”’ says he, ‘have 
scarcely lost any thing of their 
blackness ; which is attributed to 
the skin, a mighty preserver of the 
ink.” This Ms. was presented to 
the monastery by the Jews when 
Aymericus was general of the 
order; that is, about the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, four hun- 
dred years since.” Vide Traveis in 
Jtaly, pag. 435. Now if this MS., 
which was considered very ancient 
in the time of Aymericus, be sup- 
posed to have been written 500 years 
before, the age of it at this present 
time will be 1000 years, supposing 
it now existing. “Aymericus was 
general of the ‘above order of Do- 
minicans An. 1308. 

The same learned writer mentions 
a very ancient copy of the book of 
Esther, written on dressed calf-skins, 
preserved in the monastery of the 
canons regular of St. Saviour’s, in 
Bologna; said to have been written 
by Redras himself. See Montf. Tra- 
vels in lialy, pag. 442. 

There is a treatise inserted in the 
body of the Jerusalem Talmud, 
containing the rules of the scribes, 
and how, “and in what manner, the 
sacred books are to be written. The 
same directs, that the lace be written 
on the skins of clean beasts; of which 
number are sheep, goats, and calves. 
The Jews had the art of dressing 
and dying skins so early as the time 
of Moses: and ram-skins dyed red 
made one of the coverings of the 
tabernacle (Exod. xxvi. [4): and 
for aught we know, Moses wrote 
the Law on skins so prepared. The 


very existence of these rolis seems 
to favour such a Conjecture as ex- 
and we may con- 
imitations, 


T 


tremely probable: 


sider them and exact- 
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models, of the most ancient manner 
of writing the sacred books among 
the Jews. The Indian morocco roll 
in the Buchanan Collection is cer 
tainly an important acquisition, 
lam, &c. 
Cambridge, Feb. 7, 1820. 1 A 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Mr. Observer, 

1 FEEL some apology to be 
necessary for the trouble I am about 
to give in offering to your attention 
a cause, which without some pre 
limiaary observations will scarcely 
appear to tall within the scope or de- 
sign of your excellent work. The 
subject of my complaint (for it is a 
case of complaint) is the extraordi- 
nary conduct—I beg pardon—of a 
tailor. And | have thought again 
and again before I could fall upon 
any method of making such a per- 
son, homunculum istum, a fit ob- 
ject for your manly and masterly 
animadversions. But, fortunately, 
I have found something at length 
more to the point than I could pos- 
sibly have hoped for, in the writ- 
ings of an eminent divine of the 
last century, who has made upon 
dress in general, in my humble opi- 
nioa, the wlost important observa- 
tions to be met with tn any writer 
ancient or modern. He bas, in fact, 
out-run Me even in My own previous 

etions upon the subject; and seems 
to entertain so high a sense of the 
dignity of dress, as to consider man 
lumselt as little more than a mere 


habiliment: whilst the utmost vae- 
riety that takes place between man 
and man he attributes only to a cer- 
tain diversined configuration of gold 
and red cloth, ermines and furs, 
lawn and biack satin. 

It is true, he speaks more to my 
present purpose when be compares 
only Ceriaig acquirements oi the 
rand to certaim artucies of dress, 

id thinks it would be possible to 
ssf Si OUL| compile € suit of men- 
4 qua. Hcations, answering exactly 
s @a exterior eguipment of the 


* 


A Case for the Christian Observer. 
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body: and he instances by calling 
religion a cloak ; honesty, @ pair of 
shoes worn out in the dirt ; self. 
love, a surtout; vanity, a shirt: 
conscience But I must conclude 
with a dash, which those who know 
our author will understand, and pro. 
ceed to my own case, and the use 
I mean to make in it of the fore. 
going observations. My Conclusion 
is, that if dress, so apparently be- 
neath the notice either of a philo. 
sopher or a divine, yet bears about 
it so important, so hidden, mysti. 
cal, and hieroglyphical a meaning ; 
I cannot but think a person stand- 
ing mn a relation to dress not more 
distant than that of cause and effect, 
should also on his part lay some 
claim to the respect or considera- 
tion of his neighbours. I must be 
allowed, I say, to hold, that ifa 
coat or a cloak be in fact construa- 
ble by any process into religion, a 
man who makes or furnishes me 
with a coat or cloak holds no such 
very subordinate rank in society. 
Without offence, I should presume 
I might see the professor of the 
yard and the needle shadowed out in 
the most important members of soci- 
ety; those, I mean, to whom the care 
of its morality is entrusted. I might, 
perhaps, even call a clergyman a 
tailor; a bishop, a master work- 
man, qualifying understrappers for 
the trade; the humbler race of vicars 
and curates, a set of journeymen 
working slipshod for no very high 
wages; the church itself, fact, 
an incorporated body of avatiiin 
tailors; the universities, their se- 
minary; and their whole apparatus 
of theology and morality, contained 
in many dusty folios, an assortment 
of raw materials—if you please, 
“huge bales of British cloth,’ the 
best in the whole world—to be made 
up as Occasion should serve, or fancy 
dictate, both for use and ornament. 
Having said thus much, then, Sir, 
by way of preface and apology, I shal! 
without further ceremony open my 
aforesaid case, being that of an emi- 
nent tatlor and habit-maker, who has 
lately begun business in our parish. 
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But here again indulge me ina 
few moments of recollection, to the 
honour of our oll tradesman who 
prece ded him. Old, indeed, he was, 
js years, and in the length of time 
he had been established in our 

neighbourhood : and, to say the 
whole truth, where it would do so 
little injury, he was latterly some- 
what infirm and tottering. For 
some years he worked in tacles ; 
and before he died, his clothes did 
not quite so well fit his mew cus- 
tomers; owing, | believe, to his ina- 
bility so accurately and well to ob- 
serve their figures, as he made a 
point of doing in his more active “os 
But mentioning this, I have told 
principal defect: and otherwise, I 
assure you, for the goodness of his 
cloth, the firmness of his sewing, 
the great civility of his manner, 
and extreme punctuality in ail his 
engagements, he was the same man 
tothe end. Nay, | assure you, that 
as a kind friend ard most respecta- 
ble neighbour, no less than an up- 
right and unblemished tradesman, 
we have to lament in him a loss, 
which in modern times is not so 
easily repaired. So, at least, we 
have found it. For, to begin at 
length the history of my complaint, 
a new tailor and habit-maker has 
come into the place of the deceased : 
but, ‘quantum mutatus ab illo Hec- 
tore.” We understand he was ap- 
prenticed out of the seminary before 
alluded to, under every possible ad- 
vantage, and had indeed every testi- 
mony that could have been expected 
irom the master that had the breed- 
ing of him; nay, we found from his 
a that he knew and could 

ath much of the principles on which 
nis art depended; and as he had 
<iven a considerable sum for the 
<ood-will of the business, we con- 
cluded his exertions would not be 
wanting to procure also the good- 

Ul of his customers. But, Sir, 
guess our astonishment, when the 
lirst Measure we heard of his adopt- 
ing, and that indeed which princi- 
paily prompts me to the present 
communication, was that of bymging 


~ 


down with him from London an 
entire assortment of ready-made 
clothes ; accompanied by an assur- 
ance that he was neither able, nor, 
if he had been so, could presume to 
make up for hitaself the clothes he 
was to sell, 

[ shall be tempted, before I con- 
clude, to repeat to you some of the 
arguments on which he has attempt- 
ed to defend this most preposterous 
arrangement, in order that he may 
hereafter profit by some accidental 
view of the remarks you may throw 
out in reply. But permit me, Sir, 
in the mean time, to relate only a 
few of the many inconveniences 
which in point of fact have flow- 
ed from this new-fangled prac- 
tice. In the first place, this man’s 
clothes seldom or ever fit those to 
whom they are sent. Men’s bodies, 
you mast know perfectly well, Sir, 
are very generally like that head 
mentioned by some one, on which if 
mitres, or caps, thick as hail were 
rained by accident, not one of them 
wouid fit it. And be the cause what 
it may, or the apology, the fact is, 
we were never so ill fitted in our 
lives. One man you would see 
mach given to strong muscular exer 
cise, with a coat so distressingly 
narrow in the sleeve that his first 
feat burst through every thread of 
the seam: and another person, 
again, having an asthmatic com- 
plaint, really more than half stitled 
with compression, or in danger of an 
ague by unbuttoning to the ‘blast. I 
observe most of the defects arise 
from the narrowness of the cut 
which does not augur favourably tor 
the original makers. But this only 
by the bye, tor a similar inconve- 
nience might flow from a contrary 
make ; as once appeared, Sir, im a 
book we all respect, where a certain 
stripling had assurediy lest an m- 
mortal victory, had he persisted m 
wearing a large unwieldy cuirass, 
made only to fita tull-grown, tower- 

ug patron. 
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which he sells, ab oro, as one may 
my: is stall obliged, upon occasion, 
y alter suits for the accommadation 


of ‘is customers: which, indeed, 
has been attended with eflects as lu- 
dicrous as the others were serious: 
for whether through want of prac- 
tice, or natural dimsightedness, our 
genteman happens to he 
mHaccurate wb bis 
colours aud the just symmetry and 
proportion of parts. He will conse- 
quentiy often send you home a coat 
of half a dozen different com- 
plexions, Clothes, I assure you, 
Sir, I have seen made up by this 
man, resembling 
colours worn by 
thing, indeed, | 
maker: 


very 


the coat of many 
Jose ph, i every 
ut the love of the 
whilst a less ceremonious 
nevwhh ur declared positively his 
clothes to be no better than the 
patching of an harlequin ; wanting, 
as he saul, even that regular Jispo- 
sition of colours, which would then 
but have fitted them for a livery ser- 
vant. And as to symmetry, and the 
just proportion of parts, with their 
relative importance, you would easily 
ee what notions he must have 
formed on that subject, when you 
saw a come out, perhaps in ‘the 
hurry of the moment, with ac cape, 
ora af or some trivial part ot the 
coat, absviutely smothering all the 
rest, and not improvably neither 
loop ner Pens * 3 any kind to fix 
it on the wearer. udze, Sir, of the 
figure a parish is like ly to make but 
t 
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business, on which at least the ex- 
ternal appearance of its mbhabitants 
S>) eX sively depends. 

Nor is this all : fo: 4 th hird incon- 
venience we find in this - practice is, 
t! our tailor’s clethes are a// made 
et th ume cloth. Jt is true, all 
cicih shuuald be the Dest of its kind; 
ami j] KnOw semic persons have doubt- 
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keeper up to his neck in sugar and 
sand all the week, to do with a fine 
broad-cloth suit, only fit for his 
betters on a Sunday? What! Sir, 
ismy man of all-work to be laced 
like a courtier; my coachman to 
dress like a baronet; my jobber 
about the house, like a member of 
parhament ; or my  ploughman, 
working for his family, like a Bond 
Street lounger > And yet this truly 
must be the case on these new prin- 
ciples. For if a coarser suit would 
serve the turn for such persons, either 
our professor must infringe his rule 
of modesty, which forbids him to 
make for himself; or he must own 
himself unequal to a task which any 
neighbouring rustic son of the yard 
would tinish in a twinkling. Be- 
sides I know, he met with a man the 
other day, who told him, “ Always 
use the highest-priced cloth on all 
occasions: for though it may not suit, 
when new, all your customers equal- 
ly well; yet, by lasting longer, it will 
do admirably at second- hand for the 
poorer classes, who are dependent 
upon the rich *.” But more of this 
reasoning presently. 

The last inconvenience | can trou- 
ble you with mentioning, or rather 
many 10 one, is, that our r neighbours 
are fast coming to that pass, that 
they care but little whether or not 
they wear our said gentleman’s 
clothes at all. I say nothing here of 
a certain opposition tailor lately set 
up in a dark alley, who has the 
knack of making-up cheap, and with 
wondrous expedition, dresses of a 
very inferior stuff; and decoys away 
to his shop, daily, many of the lower 
orders, by the great fame and repu- 
tation of his condescension. My bu- 
siness is wiihour regular-bred trades- 
nian, Who, amongst other qualities, 
is marvellously gifted with the art of 
flattery. by this art he talks over 
his customers, who still sick by bun, 
into baving his motley commodities, 
whether wearable or no; assuring 
them at the same time, that an easy 


negligence of dress, particularly with 
their own natural ocauty of figure, 


© Vid. Selden’s Table Talk. 
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which he does not fail to com- 
mend, is sometimes in better ton 


than the warmest surtout “ close 
buttoned to the chin.’ According- 
ly, I have seen strange sights of this 
kind. A man, thought to be of the 
first property among us, but the other 
day, paraded the street literally out 
at elbows. Our mayor, though usu- 
ally deemed moderate in his diet, at 
the last corporation meeting look- 
ed, I am sure, as if every button had 
parted its hold during the operations 
of the feast. And our principal 
tradesman, though known to be 
often pinched by the rheumatism, 
upolt my remonstrating against his 
imprudence in facing the last easter- 
ly wind that ever blew, clothed, or 
rather unclothed, more like a prize- 
fighter than an invalid, assured me, 
with a smile of complacency, turn- 
ing towards the blast, that he was 
perfectiy warm; and at the same 
time cast a look to the muscles of his 
arm, which convinced me our tailor 
had persuaded him they were a study 
for the Academy.—Surely, Sir, it is 
not now a question, whether our 
“ naked, shivering nature” be of it- 
self sufficient for its own protection : 
and if this new speculatist has not 
the grace to counsel these men to 
buy clothes “ that they may be 
warm,” and to induce them to do so 
by suiting carefully his make to 
their necessities, what are we to ex- 
pect, but the worst effects on the 
health, as well as decorum, of our 
parish ?” 

You may easily guess, Mr. Ob- 
server, it was an object of no small 
curiosity with many, to hear the ar- 
guments on which our ingenious 
iriend, who was generally allowed, 
like most of his trade, to be very 
free of his tongue, detended his 
strange practices. And by what | 
could learn trom others, | tound his 
notions in general were, that clothes 
ready-made, and caretully looked 
over, and altered, ul uecessary, by 
tailors of celebrity, must necessa- 
rly be in all respects superior to 
crude articles, sewn hastily together 


ui the short time which customers 
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usually allow for their orders ;—that 
as to the credit of the maker, it was 
not for a moment to be put into com- 
petition with the conveniency of the 
wearer ;—that many excellent and 
useful tailors are not gifted with the 
talent of making an original suit of 
clothes ; whilst others labour under 
unequal spirits (the uneven posture 
in which that unfortunate class is 
doomed to work, not a little contri- 
buting thereto), by which they are 
at some seasons incapacitated for the 
task at which they thus sit;—and 
that, in truth, the time necessary for 
original work would be incompati- 
ble with the necessity of going about, 
and redressing the inconvenience 
(which I could almost believe) conti- 
nually occurring from this new mode 
of dressing the world. 

Sir, the man may talk as he 
pleases of his time, but I know him 
to be as leisure a man as any in his 
parish: his spirits, too, are about as 
good as those of his neighbours: and 
by this new practice, the conveni- 
ence of his customers is just as much 
promoted as the credit of the trade. 
And so | had a mind to tell him, the 
first time we met, which I contrived 
very soon to do; when, to my great 
surprise, he turned short upon me, 
with a thundering proof that the 
clothes he sent home to his custo- 
mers were as original, and as much 
of bis own make and tormation, as 
any that I could shew him made up 
at first hand by any man in the 
trade. “ What!” said be, ‘did not 
your sheep grow the wool which was 
afterwards to hang on your back tn 
the shape of a coat; and did not 
that wool seccessively pass threagh 
the hands of the sptoner, and the 
weaver, and the dyer, and the mer- 
cer? And was it only because mine 
went through stil another haad, be- 
fore | received it fit tor my cus- 
tomers’ wear, that therefore it has 
suddenly lost all claim to origrna- 
htv? | sav. Sir, we are none of us 
oriemats. ~ We are all of us but ber- 
rowers, copyists, tichers, and poach- 
ers from dame Nature and her WOrAS? 


—Vou, if you pricadse, trom 
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think myself Apollo flaming in a 
cloud, instead of plain John Bull ina 
broad-cloth salt. — He proceeded : 
*€ Sir, but the other day, a man, who 
had been many yearsin the trade, told 
me that at first he had had the folly to 
make clothes on his own bottom ; 
but on a sudden, recollecting his 
egregious mistake, in pretending to 
the impossible character of an ovigi- 
nal tailor, he laid aside his bare, 
raw, tormless, undigested materials, 
and ordered in just such an assort- 
ment as I have done, of prime goods, 
ready-made, trom the very first ma- 
kers. This he had no sooner done, 
than (noble undertaking!) he fell to 
work, and demolished every article 
he had got; tore them, like another 
Polypheme, limb from limb, and 
made a deep hole for them, which 
his neighbours in derision called a 
common sewer: I know not why, 
for it was the cleanest and best-fur- 
nished place about his premises. 
Tuto this hole, which, however, no- 
body knew of at first but himself, 
he crammed all the remnants, piece 
by piece, as he dragged them trom 

ruin—arms and legs, cuiis and 
collar, loops, linings, and pockets, 
tape, silk and thread, and buckram, 
altogether, without form or order— 
to be ready for use, and answer at 
call every demand of his customers. 
This was truly noble, Sir; disinter- 


ested ; taking trouble for the best of 


purposes, to avoid it: labour itself 
was a pleasure to him; and though 
], to be sure, preter sending a coat 
home whele as I have received 
‘of the two, so should I) I 
silently muttered, as I harried him 


, 
' . 





by my looks to finish bis harangue. 
“ The needle,” he continued, “ Sir, 
it a discovery, I confess, of the first 
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sheep ; your sheep, from its grass ; ; 
the grass, from the clouds and rain.” 

—I bowed assent (what could I less?) 
to the climax, and began almost to 


[ Marca, 


of his native shores. But I learn 
much from the economy of a ship in 
this very particular: and when the 
gravest and most experienced of the 
crew are alone entrusted with the 
care and use of that important instru. 
ment of navigation, why is every Up. 
start novice of a tailor, or any tal. 
lor not born with a genius for it, to 
prick his fingers a hundred times a 
day, in vain attempts to rank him. 
selt with those, to whom nature eyij- 
dently gave the exclusive patent for 
original workmanship? [I do not 
like these new ways of handling 
one’s needle. And if £ am only, 
atter all, to handle it like other folks, 
why not at once let them handle it 
for me? And as to following one’s 
own ideas, or acting merely on one’s 
own judgement in suiting our custo. 
mers—why, I shall next be told, to 
take my own measure, and make 
every body’s clothes to my own 
size.” 

Such an argumentum ad hominem, 
how could | withstand? Nor was I 
more proof against the former con- 
clusive weapon of argument, his s7- 
mile. In the mean time, his cus- 
tomers passed and re-passed, some in 
their harlequin dresses, and some 
with scarce any at all ; to which my 
companion was as wholly insensible 
as I, of course, was eager to attract 
his attention. At length, recollect- 
ing how a plain tale will set down 
the proudest sophist, I summoned all 
my powers tor a last forcible appeal 
to “ experience and the evidence of 
facts; when, just as the tip of my 
tongue was labouring with the 
weighty charge, the poor man set 
off with a flourish and a strut pecul) ar 
to persons in his unfortunate situa. 
tion; and I have now but two 
hopes lett to redeem our parish from 
absolute nudity, or worse: one Is, 
that the next waistcoat he orders 
down for himself may arrive with 

armseach adozen y ards long, forsome 
hin friend to slip upon lim una- 
wares: the other, that you, Sir, in 
your wisdom (which I know to be 
ipreme In “wit CQSes you 


venture 
upon), may apply some wholesome 
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remedy | to an evil, which, “ mutato 
nomine,” exists and triumphs in a 
province not very remote from your 
wost immediate jurisdiction. 
I am, Sir, 
Your servant to command, 
Ezexigs. Firwert”™. 


ee 
To the Editor of the Christian Obsercer. 


Tur chief magistrate of the city 
having recently been represented, 

by all ihe newspapers, as one of the 
principal persons applying to the 
council and to parliament for a new 
theatre, | am reminded of the days 
of Queen Elizabeth, when the whole 
city petitioned, and not without suc- 
cess, against so great anevil. Your 
readers will find the relation to 
which I allude in Rawlidge his 
Monster lately found out, pp. 2, 3. 

“Many godly citizens, and other 
well- -disposed gentlemen of Lon- 
don,” observes this writer,“ con- 
sidering that play-houses were traps 
‘or young gentlemen and others, 
and perceiving the many inconve- 
niences and great damage that would 
ensue upon the long suffering of the 
same, not only to particular persons, 
but to the whole city, and that it 
would also be a great disparagement 
to the governors, and a dishonour to 
the government of this honourable 
city, if they should any longer con- 
tinue, acquainted some pious magi- 


* Swift’s “ Tale of a Tub” has evidently 
lurnished the ground-work of the above 
whisusical letter. In that humorous pro- 
duction, as is well known, the various modifi- 
vations of Christianity are treated of as va- 
tious artigles of dress. In this, the ministers 
of religion are represented as the manufac- 
‘urers of dress. As we sincerely deprecate 

very thing which trenches on the sanctity 
ot the ministerial character, we feel some- 
ry suspicious both of the original tale and 
this lively imitation, We also think that 
e writer has a little caricaturea the reason- 
ing which he attempts to expose. Never- 
theless, as the letter is pluinty both well 
meant and well-executed, have been 


unwilling to withhold it from our readers 
EDITOR. 


we 
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strates therewith, desiring them to 
take some course for the suppres- 
sion of common play-hou-es within 
the city of London and liberties 
thereof: who thereupon made hum- 
ble suit to the queen and her privy 
council, and obtained leave of her 
majesty to thrust the players out of 
the city, and to pull down all play- 
houses within their liberties ; which 
accordingly was effected. And the 
play-houses in Gracechurch Street, 
&c. were quite put down and sup- 
pressed,” 

This, Sir, was in the year 1520. 
Some persdns will perhaps tel! us, 
there is more liberality of thinking 
now-a-days, and that people have 
happily escaped from the yoke of 
such strict and severe opinions as 
were then current: but, until these 
reasoners can shew that the Bible 
has altered its tone, and that the 
spirit of the world is another thing 
now from what it was then, they 
will have some difficulty, I appre- 
hend, in persuading those, who are 
in earnest about saving their souls, 
that the theatre is not forbidden 
ground, and that its amusements 
may be partaken of with safety. It 
is not my intention, Sir, to go into 
the general discussion of this sub- 
ject; but I cannot help remarking, 
that I consider the evidence adduc- 
ed in the beginning of this letter, of 
the feelings of the religious part of 
the nation in the good old days of 
Queen Elizabeth, as very import ant 
and as, perhaps, of more value than 
much of the abstract reasoning which 
has been employed on the same 
side. May your readers, Sir, be 
better taught than to derive ther 
entertainment from such a polluted 
source ! 

Yours, &c. 


civis. 





To the Editor of the Christiaa Observe 


Ix your last number you entertain- 
el us with mach pleasing poetical 
extract, as well as with much valua- 


ble poetical criucism. The latter I 
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cannot pretend, and therefore will 
not attempt, to emulate. It has oc- 
curred to me, however, that, in the 
dearth of original poetical contribu- 
tions to your work, it would be de- 
sirable to gratify your readers by 
occasionally selecting passages from 
any new works of this class which 
may possess sufficient merit to en- 
title them to such distinction. My 
present communication will afford 
you an opportunity of exercising 
your judgment on this point. 

A Poem has lately made its ap- 
pearance, entitled “ The Battle of 
Talavera;” the production, as_ is 
generally believed, of Mr. Croker, 
the present Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty. This poem may possibly be 
unknown to many of your readers ; 
but it certainly does not deserve the 
common fate of the great mass of 
ephemeral poetry,—that of bei 
forgotten, by all but the author, 
the day after it issues from the press. 
Tam very desirous that others may 
participate in the pleasure which 
I have derived from the perusal of 
this spirited, and I believe also cor- 
rect, account of the well-fought bat- 
tle which it professes to describe. 
The subject is one which cannot 
but interest every British heart; and 
it must be allowed that in this in- 
stance the author has added to that 
interest the charm of poetry, with- 
out availing himself of a poet’s im- 
memorial right—to borrow aid from 
fiction. Taking it for granted that 
the author’s view in the publication 
has been to excite feelings of patri- 
otic ardour in his readers, I shall 
consider myself justified in quoting 
more largely from the poem than it 
might be fair to do in ordinary 
cases. His end will then be an- 
swered with respect to many who 
would penereries have no opportu- 
nity of reading the original. 

The battle, which took place in 
the night-time, is first deseribud. 


* "Twas dark ; 
The sunny smile ot heaven liad fled, 
And evening, over hill and dale 

Dsopt, with the dew, ber shadowy veil 


from every mountain head 


Battle of Talavera. 


(Maren, 
In fabled Tajo’s darkening tide 
Was quench’d the golden ray ; 
Silent, the silent stteam beside, 
Three gallant people’s hope and pride, 
Three gallant armies lay. 
Welcome to them the clouds of night, 
That close a fierce and hurried fight ;~ 
And wearied all, and none elate, 
With equal hope and doubt they wait 
A fiercer bloodier day. 
France, every nation’s foe, is there, 
And Albion’s sons her red cross bear, 
With Spain’s young Liberty to share, 
The fortune of the fray. 


Ranged on Alberche’s hither sands, 
He of the borrowed crown commands 
France’s fraternal might ; 
While Talavera’s wall between 
And olive groves and gardens green, 
Spain quarters on the right ; 
Thence to where hills o’erlook the plain, 
The British bands the left maintain, 
Fronting the east, as if to gain 
The earliest glimpse of light. 
There while they wait the anxious mom, 
Hark! on the midnight breeze are borne 
Sounds from the vale below. 
What sounds? No gleam of arms they see, 
Yet still they hear—what may it be? 
It is, it is the foe! 
Down, down the hill, and thro’ the shade, 
With ball and bayonet and blade, 
They charge them home ;—that charge has 
laid 
Full many a Frenchman low! 


Thrice came they on, and thrice their shock 
Rebounding breaks, as from the rock 
The wintery billow’s thrown ; 
And many a laurel lost and won, 
And many a gallant feat is done, 
Unwitnessed and unknown ; 
Yeats that atchieved in face of day, 
In Peter’s holy aisle, for aye 
Had lived in sculptur’d stone. 
Oh, for a blaze from heaven te light 
The wonders of that gloomy fight, 
The wreath of honour to bestow, 
Of which the sullen envious night 
Bereaves the warrior’s brow! 
Darkling they fight, and only know 
It chance had sped the fatal blow, 
Or, by the tradden corse below, 
Or by the dying groan : 
Furious they strike without a mark, 
Save now and then the sulphurous spark 
Liiurues some visage grim and dark, 
‘Lhat with the flash is gone! 
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Promiscuous death around they send*, 

Foe falls by foe, and friend by friend, 
Heaped in that narrow plain. 

Put, with the dawn, the victors view 

Ten gallant French the valley strew 
For every Briton slain.” 


After some intermediate stanzas, 
we find the foe again advancing to 
the attack, “full fifty thousand mus- 
kets bright,” and General Wellesley 
issuing his orders: 


« «Away, away! the adverse power 
Marshals, and moves his host. 

Tis come, ’tis come, the trial hour, 
Each to his destined post. 

And when you charge, be this your crv, 

Fritons strike home, and win or die,— 
The grave or victory!’” 


«The pomp of the approaching 
fight” is well pourtrayed : 


« Waving ensigns, pennons light, 

And gleaming blades and bayonets bright, 
And eagles winged with gold; ” 

“While cymbal clang and trumpet strain, 
The knell of battle toll'd ; 

And trampling squadrons healt the plai alll, 

Till the clouds echoed back again, 
As if the thunder rolled.” 


Several stanzas follow, which I 
should have been glad to transcribe, 
did I not fear to exceed your limits. 
They are employed in reflecting on 
the change which a few hours would 
produce in the appearance of the 
same army ; on the domestic misery 
which would spread from Talavera 
tomany a eutent land; and on the 
cond ‘and character of Bonaparte, 

the grand author of all this misery. 
But 1 must hasten to the battle it- 
self. The French generals are re- 
presented as directing their whole 
torce to the point, where “ Britain's 
red-cross shines.” 


“Full then on her the torrent course 

Ur battle drive, and all your force, 
Your universal train 

Expend on her, and her aluve, 

Be the whole gathered storm her own, 
Her peril and her pain! 

Press her with growing thousands round, 

Dash that red banner to the ground, 
And seal the fate of Spain! 


ee EE 


_ - _ + 


* In the contusion of the hight anus 
was caused by mei taking triends for toes 
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The Battle of Talavera. 
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“ Now from the dark artillery hroke 
Lightning flash and thunder strole 
And volumed clouds of fiery ails 
Roll in the darkened air: 
Wrapped in its shade, unheard, unseemy 
Artful surprise, and onset keen, 
The nimble French prepare. 
On the whole allied line they throw 
Their wide extended host, 
Center and left and right, nor show 
What point they threaten most. 
jut Wellesley undeceived, the brunt 
Of war expects on Britain’s front, 
sut strengthens most the vaward ranke 
‘That hang along the mountain banks, 
For well he judges, Gallia still 
Is bent to seize that bloodstained hill, 
Strain all her force, exhaust her skill, 
To plant her eagles there; 
That soon, from that commanding height 
May speed their devastating flight, 
Aud, sweeping e’er the scattered plain, 
‘Lhe hopes of England and of Spain 
With jron talon tear, 


“Three columns of the flower of Franee, 
With rapid step and firm, advance, 
At first thre’ tangled ground, 
O’er fence and deli and deep ravine— 
At length they reach the level green, 
The midnight battle’s murderous scene 
The valley's easteru bound. 
There in a rapid line they form, 
Thence are just rushing to the storm 
By bold Bell 


When sudden thunders shake the wale, 
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ullo ied, 
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as in eclipse 
The light of heaven is sled 


A dusts whirlwind rides the Shy, 
A living et st rushes by 

With deaiening clang and tread— 
‘A charge, a charge, the British c 


‘And Seymour at its head.’ 


“ Belluno sees the coming stotm, 
And feels the instani need. 
‘Break up the line, the colum: 
And break and form with spee 
Or under Britaia’s thundering arm 

In rout and ruin Lived!’ 
Quick, as the haste of his con 
Lhe length 


oe 
‘ ,e _ er} . 
hed mnes are di 


And broken into aimble | 
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fSpu Brita, spur thy i g 3 . 
(rertake them uw 1 scuttle , S 
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‘ Rein up thy courser, Britain, rein! ’—- 
But who the tempest can restrain ? 

The mountain flood command ? 
Down the ravine, with hideous crash, 
Headlong the foremost squadrons dash, 
And many a soldier, many a steed 
Crushed in the dire confusion bleed. 
The rest, as ruin fills the trench, 
Pass clear, and on the columned French, 
A brok nm and tumultuous throng 
With glorious rashness dash along, 

Too prodigal of life; 
And they had died, aye every one, 
But Wellesley cries, ‘On, Anson, on, 
Langworth, and Albuquerque and Payne, 
Lead Britain, Hanover and Spain, 

And turn th’ unequal strife.’ 


* Now from the plain and every steep 
A thousand thunders peal ; 
Again the vollied tempests sweep, 
And sulphury vapours dark and deep 
The meeting armies veil ; 
The kindling fight at every post 
Blazes, but towards the centre most, 
Whence, hoping on a happier stage, 
The renovated war to wage, 
France now assails the hill, 
‘ind pours with aggregated rage 
The storm of fire and steel ; 
And when the frest*ning breezes broke 
A chasm in the volumed smoke, 
Busy and black was seen to wave 
The tron harvest of the ficld,—- 
That harvest, which in slaughter tilled, 
Is gathered in the grave :— 
And now before their mutual fires 
They vield, and now advance ; 
And now ’tis Britatu that retires 


. 


And now the line of France: 
They struggle long with chanzeful fate, 
ad all the } eit ’ ve. _ . eres 
And atl the bDatile’s varicus erzes 
Now j is ho od oT j ry , stey¢ , 
OW ce pressot » @€nc now Ciare, 
tn mingled clamours rise ; 
; mei ‘ is 
Til! France at Jencth before the weight 
= 
Of British onset flies: 
7a , ”- . 
‘Forward,’ the fiery victors shout, 
orward, the enemy’s in rout, 
*Pursve him and he dies!’ 
“ Tint and impetuous they pursued, 


And wild with carnage, drank with blood, 
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While full on each uncovered flank 
Cannon and mortar swept their rank, 
And many a generous Briton sank 
Before the dreadful blaze ; 
Yet midst that dreadful blaze and din 
Their fearless shout they raise, 
And ever, as their numbers thin, 
Fresh spirits, to the post, rush in 
Of peril and of praise. 
And still as with a blacker shade 
Fortune obscures the day 
Comminugled thro’ the fight they wade, 
And hand to hand and blade to blade, 
Their blind and furious efforts braid, 7 
As it, still dark and disarrayed, 
They fought the midnight fray. 
Tn vain.—New hopes and fresher forge 
Inspirit France, and urge her course, 
A torrent rapid wild and hoarse, 
On Briton’s wavering train. 
As when, before the wintery skies, 
The struggling forests sink and rises 
And rise and sink again, 
While the gale scatters as it flies 
Their ruins o’er the plain ; 
Before the tempest of her foes, 
So England sank, and England rose, 
And, tho’ still rooted in the vale, 
Strewed her rent branches on the gale. 
Then, Wellesley! on thy tortured thought 
What honest anguish crost! ' 
Oh how thy€enerous bosom burned, 
To see even by a glorious fault 
The flowing tide of victory turned, 
And Spain aud England lost !-~ 
Lost, but that as tlie peril great, 
And rising on the storms of fate 
His rapid genius soars, 
Sees, at a glance, his whole resouree, 
Drains from each stronger point its forée, 
And on the weaker pours: 
Present where’er his soldiers bleed, 
He rushes thro’ the fray, 
And, so the dangerous chances need, 
In high emprise and desperate deed, 
Squanders himself away ! 
«* Now from the summit, at his call, 
A gallant legion *, firm and slow 
Advances on victorious Gaul ; 
Undaunted tho’ their comrades fall! 
Unshal.eu tho® their leaders low! 
Tixed—as the high and butttessed mound 


ailey 


bat guards some leaguered city round, 


r | 


They stand unmoved—behind them form 
The fiying tragments of the storm ; 

VV hile on their sheltering front, amain 
France drives, with all her thundering train, 
iier full career of death. 





* ‘The 48th Regiment, commanded by 
Doncilan, who was revercly wounded. 
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But drives in vain—for unimpressed, 

The arm of havoc they arrest; 

And from the foe’s exulting crest, 
Year down the Taurel wreath ; 

Nor does the gallant foe resign 
A tame tnglorious prize ; 

Long, long on Britain’s rallied line 
The deadly fire he plies ; 

Long, long where Britain’s banners shine, 
He eaiuly toils and dies !— 

Ne’er to a batule’s fiercer groan 
Did mountain echoes roar 

Nor ever evening blush upon 
A redder field of gore. 

But feeblet now, and feebler still 

The panting French assail the hill, 

And weaker grows their cannon’s roar, 

And thinner falls their musket shower, 
Fainter their clanging steel : 

They shout, they charge, they stand no 

more— 

And staggering in the slippery gore, 

Their very leaders reel. 


I dare not add to these quotations, 
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although I feel a strong temptation 
to insert the passage in which the 
retreat of the French, spreading con- 
flagration in their rear, is described : 
but for this, considering the extent 
to which I have already carried my 
extracts, I must refer to the poem 
itself; unless you, Sir, should 
find that there is room for it, and 
should therefore admit it. 

if the perusal of the above lines 
should produce no other effect, it 
may at least shew us what deter 
mined valour, joined to strict discis 
pline, are capable, under God’s 
blessing, of etlecting in a righteous 
cause; and it surely ought to lead 
us, by the view which it affords of 
the dreadful calamities of war, to wish 
and pray for peace in the spirit of 
peace. Iam, &c. . 
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The Doctrine of the Greek Article, ap- 
plied to the Criticism and the Illus- 
tration of the New Testament. By 
T. F. Mippseton, D. D. 8vo. 

p. 700. Cadell and Davies. 
Trar the Greek article may be 
omitted or employed at pleasure, is 
an opinion not to be reconciled with 
the character of a people, addicted 
above all others to refined specula- 
tion, and delighting in the most in- 
genious and subtle theory. Yet 
many persons appear to consider it 
as subject to no rule, but left to the 
caprice of the writer; while others 
imagine that its use is regulated ra- 
ther by the ear, than the under- 
standing; and that it contributes 
more tothe har: nony of a period, than 
to its perspicuity or force. Andeven 
grammarians, who have professedly 
mrquited into iis nature, have failed 
in their attempts to explain this ab- 
struse “and difficult subject. Dr. 

Middleton, therefore, must be ac- 

knowleded to have rendered a most 

iMportaut service to literature, by 
seducing the use and application of 


the article to fixed and inteHigible 
principles. 

His second chapter opens with 
the following definition: « The 
Greek prepositive article is the pro- 
noun relative ¢, so employed, that 
its relation is supposed to be more 
or less obscure; which relation, 
therefore, is explained in some ad- 
junct, annexed to the article by the 
participle of existence expressed or 
understood. Hence the article may 
be considered as the subject, and 
its adjunct as the predicate, of a 
proposition, differing from ordinary 
propositions, only as assumption 
differs from assertion 5 for this is the 
only difference between the verb 
and the participle, between golv and 
dy.” The remainder of the c Napter 
is a copious illustration and vindica- 
tion of the preceding delinition. Te 


rove that the articie is a pronoun, 
vy. Middleton bas recourse to the 
authority of Homer, as being the 
earliest Greek writer whose works 
have descended to the preseut times. 
tollow) Ing 
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from the Hiad, it is evident that 
Jlomer uses the article for ac’és or 
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sis. Lh ¢ pronomin: al pature of 6, is 


therelore, mm some Pater ta 


hI she d bey ond 


esti- 
coutradiction, and 
we have only to asccrtarn Whether 


i ever be lost. We read in B. 5-41. 


OSS Byaccs nai eysrcwy 
THN avis Sidses xas xtdglas, ws nas 
THN 
Fx SY: B Sidsor, 
where the latter tyy is a pronoun 
relating to Briseis, and the former ts 
the article to adcyer understood 5 


but is not the oue as much the re- 
presemative of a> 
i oO: Rrisets? There are imstances 


by which it may clearly be proved, 


t Tfromer himself entertained no 
re f the @ es ‘ence between the 
TY in and the article: so that it 


chance, supposing a 
ch of the two he bad 
hus, iM narrating the con- 
Net between Flector and Patroclus, 


’ 
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TUY ¢ art ws xeaiss KITNEHN 


apposing the sentence to end thus, 

hicl sguestionably it might have 
3 - , 

acc rding to the 

wulear distinction, be a pronoun re- 

ng tO xerery, enNactiv as re refers 


Gove, Hi wouid, 


to Patroclus; but, so it bappens, 

that the writer has added, in the 

next verse, Au7wris 725.2471. in 
' ? 
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lasls €XNA t ~pooll, that thie cd if- 
wrEenace ci . east Ci¢ aud thie 
prououn is not essential, but acci- 
dental, and consequentiy, when we 
are SOCS2nklog Ci the watfure Oi the ai- 
i , lu@t taere 3» Citherence at 
2 ANG s bere said, with 
sespect ¢ J s iar tious bio- 
I = ; ‘ od 4 ‘Li . uT- 
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shy ame thing. diiler: 
paving or net haviwg an ad- 
1) r./ Geaee Fits ith DUAN these Ways it 
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rst bouk, where ¢ is 


», as the other 
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without the adjunct ; and from the 
same book instances may be pro- 

duce where it stands connected 

witha noun. In ver. 1 J. roy yovpys 


\s 


0 yep. Het ne, 
indeed, remarks on os ds Seo A. 1. 
ELT’ acciptendiun est: per tnterpreta- 
dionem, as if it were thus pointed : 4 
ds, Seo, &e. But is not this uniform. 
ly true of the ac knowledged article, 
in all Greek writers’ Does not the 
noun subjoined, in all cases, answer 
the purpose of interpretation? The 
argument, then, which Heyne has 
employ ed to shew that Homer in 
A. 1. bas not used the article, 
proves demonstrably that he has 
used it, by shewing that he has 
placed ‘the pronoun @ (as Heyne 
would justly call it) in the very si- 
tnation in which, though it changes 
not its nature, it assumes the name 
of an article, and exercises a func- 
tion by which alone the article is 
distinguished. 

The article 9 and the pronoun 
‘, are then essentially the saime 
thing, dilleriung only in having or 
not having an adjunct ; and the pro- 
noun in both these Ways is repeat- 
edly employed by Homer. Hence 
it appears that the opinion of the 
Stoics was not incorrect, that 6 is 
always a pronoun, though it usualli 
retains that name only when the 
object of its relation is so plainly 
marked, that no mistake can arise, 
and when, consequently, no adjunct 
is requisite, 

The author proceeds to observe, 
that the object of the relation is 
more or less obscure. It is always 
an idea tamiliar to the mind of he 
speaker ; but to the reader it may be 
obscure, “and therefore may require 
the adglition of the predicate. When 
thie article, with the word annexed, 
reters to something already known 
to the hearer, it has a retrospective 
relerence : when the thing referred 
to is unkoown to the hearer, the re- 
ference 13 to something assumed, 
cuppooed 5 and this is styled a “ad 
pothetical reference. ‘Thus, in the 


ver. 33. Eddeicsy 


passage from Afistotle, waeréey é 
‘pas LON ‘AeuGeeisy, the meaning 
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rich. In the former use of the arti- 
cle the obscurity is greater or less ; 
in the latter it is total, since it is 
impossible for the hearer to antici- 
yate the predicate, 

In the definition of the article it 
was said, that the adjunct is an- 
nexed to it by the participle of exist- 
ence, implied or understood. ‘The 
article is the subject ; the word an- 
nexed to it, the predicate; and the 
participle of existence, the copula. 
In 6 ayaSis Lwwnealys, the copu- 
Ja is implied ; in 6 UaAisa aEIOl 
‘ONTED Yuisa waAerect, it is ex- 
pressed, though the meaning would 
have been equally clear if the parti- 
ciple had been omitted. 

The author having explained the 
nature of the article, proceeds in the 
third chapter to inquire, whether 
his ideas on this subject agree with 
the practice of the Greek. writers. 
If the prevailing usage, in its prin- 
cipal varieties, be such as would 
arise out of the supposed nature of 
the article, that nature, it will be 
concluded, has been accurately as- 
certained. He proceeds, therefore, 
to apply what has been said to the 
explanation of the most remarkable 
insertions of the article; its most 
remarkable omissions ; and to some 
cases of insertion and omission com- 
bined. The following are the 

Cases of Insertion. 

1. The article is sometimes in- 
serted, in reference to a person or 
thing recently mentioned, whether 
the same noun, or a synonymous 
one, is employed. As an instance of 
the latter kind, he quotes from Xe- 
nophon, Koaacarios ee tives icyvews 
AKOAOTOON, foelo Th HAASTAI 
Nay, it may be in- 
serted even when no such noun has 
preceded, but the existence of the 
person or thing may be inferred 
from what has been said. Aschines ; : 


TQ VEZ YROY The 


Orvros LIPOAOT2 sois wor ELLIS 
Noy Aga 6 yuyass eye ‘vere, LUN Nae ¥ 
Ux UTMOU! bya, TYY Xi igiv——that is, the 


trial to which the traitor would have 
been subjected, 
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is, that, supposing aman to be libe- 
ral, it is difficult for him to grow 
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2. The article is used x27’ eForyyy, 
when it refers to some object, of 
which there are many, but no one 
of them so familiar to the mind 
of the hearer as that which is 
made the pre dicate of the article. 
Thucyd.: “H vor0s dreneirs ava wah 
6 Torcueg —it. €. the celebrated 
plague, and the Peloponnesian war. 
Demosth.: TO pesos ruv ¥yguy, 
the well-known fifth part. s- 
chines: O Pyrwp yzyouge, meaning 
Ctesiphon.—E rom the last example 
it appears, that pre-eminent worth 
is not always indicated by the ar- 
ticle. All that can be inferred is, 
that the person or thing spoken 
of, from whatever cause, is well- 
known. 

3. Nearly allied to the use last 
mentioned, is that of the article pre- 
fixed to monadic nouns—, ¢. nouns 
indicating persous or things which 
exist singly, or of which, if there be 
several, only one, from the nature of 
the case, can be the subject of dix 
course. Lysias : Exuvvas TAZ 
Susans esryrsev 265 THN yor aineviriv, 
Demosth.: Oi THN 
Berry gnanev bs TO Gedserircias. 
vues Ce €:5 THN exxirnciay étce 
peverde. 

4. The article is often used with 
the sense of a possessive propoun. 
Theoc.: "Ad rn TAN xeta@iar, my 
wes vooryves TON vax, your, &c. 

. It is prefixed to the names of 

Phy great objects of nature, De- 

wane Ours TON $4097 to-yov0773, 
¢ THN yr. : 

6. It is | poalionel to adjectives af 
the neuter gender, when they im 
dicate some quality in its abstract 
idea. --Euripid.: ‘TO exes xy 
x8 naABA, Plato : rs Oug 
vas "TO3 Sciay xai TO avers 
7. Correlatives, words in ragindn, 


sas 


LLEY wpeserelg 


having a mutual reference, either 
both admit ar beth reject the article. 

Aato: “O ToT rics: e sDude, 
Idem.: H TQIN exualar Fis — TO 
TOT Asooioe erver uriar. 

S. Between parttives an r 
respective wholes, the like i 
relation subsists iSOCT. 3 4 , a 
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Many paruitives do not admit the 


article, as ris, ¢cos. Plato: TQN 
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. Lastiv, the article is employed 
when two things are opposed by ‘Ley 
aba : 

i pothetic Use of the Article. 
y all the foregoing Cases the ar- 


tic] i’, aud the predicate annexed, 


ge the recal some’ familiar idea. 
. . ’ 
Hut there are mstances. where the 


. ine oy 
articie, even with the aid af its pre- 


qgicate, does not carry back the 
mind to any object with which it 
has beeo recently or fre 
versant. has merely the represen- 
tative of semething, of w 


quentiv con- 


hich, whe- 
ther kKunowa or unknown, an assum p- 


tion is to be made. Demosth. ; 
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$. tlence, in verbs of appointing, 
choosing, creating, the article js 
dedered, “fer etyas is vedendiela. De. 
mosth. : ‘ue EMQN LPBOH @aArnx 
ros anaviwy. Aéschin.: MAPTY. 
PAS woseueves. 

+. On the same principle, nouns 
i ap osition, expressive of the end 
to which the person or thing ts sub. 
servient, are always without the ar- 
ticle. Dem.: ATNAMIN Eby ey % 

Ais Tes yy cueras, lor e&ivas or USE 


3 2s 
ives is understood. 


. In universally exclusive pro- 
bitin the article is omitted, 


AEschin.: Myé: THN xaorov ve Seceiy, 
urge PYNATK Ay TERA Tinvery, uns 


BOSAEH MATA yor KS THELIAL. 

G. If che article is wanting in the 
noun goverued, it will be wanting 
in the governing noun. Wee cannot 
say TO cxvirvisv Astvics, but re 
Acoviss. Dem.: Olle TASIN, ex 
Asus: > evev. Dem: Ike 
Wowy %4% TPOUOYE. 

Even where the governed noun is 
definite in its sense, if it be without 
an article, the governing noun will 
also, not unirequ memaly , be without it. 
Plut arch : Aleera AOTON. Idem: 
To: BIBAIA TlAarwyres. 
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7 .e noun governing is 
indefinite, the governed becomes 
throus. -Piut.: ¥YXHE sevaver 
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. The sv b: ject is generally teith 
the witile: an’ d the pre dicate without 


it, Plato: "“Ovie 6 wazino TIOLY 
esiv, 2re 6 wits HIATHP. Job: 
Bcrc25212 ers DOPIA. 

‘Lhe article is inserted in the sub- 


wer tor ti} 


yw the sake of hypothesis, and 


om tred in the te licate OM account 
of tiie verb substantive 

lience in reciprocating proposi- 
tious, where, either of the terms be- 
ing made the salject, the other may 
affirmed as a predicate, both 
wiust ta r both want the artic le. 
Aristot. ; od w oH CET 7, 1-DbK9 
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Z. Wien two or more attributives, 
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the article is inserted; before the 
remaining ones it is omitted. Plut.: 
Peoxios O uses KAL HAN OOVOU 


Cire 

iy - 
a 4 

TELVIMOIIG» 


..” 


Dem.: ‘O rn WoAci Je- 


yiny NAL YPACWY, &ec. Dem.: © 
€L WW OBAIS Kh Al "p yiws EY 


bY attributives are tobe under- 
stood not only adjectives and parti- 
ciples, but a large class of nouns sig- 
sificant of character, relation, or 
dignity, 

This rule isin substance the same 
with that of Mr. Granville Sharp. 

jut it was reserved to Dr. M:ddle- 

ton to discover the principle upon 
which it is founded, and the limita- 
tions to which it is subject. 

Names of substances *, considered 
as substances; proper names; and 
names of abstract ideas, are excepted. 
ZEschin.: 'O 24503 KAL ycuces. TON 
‘“Anekavecoy KALI Dirxineoy. Plato: 
THN arsiciny KAI crosdevoiay. 

‘There are some other cases of 
nouns, both im the plural and singu- 
lar number, where the attributives 
cannot be predicated of the same 
subject: without evident absurdity. 
Thucyd. : Tas METIETAr xa 
EAAXIETAS. Plato: ve AIKAIOT 
wai AALKOTY. 

It is no solid objection against the 
truth of this rulc, that it is not al- 
ways observed. It be sometimes 
ne cleeted, i tn Cases where there is no 
possibility of miscons eatiaais 

In Chap. IV. itis shewn that proper 
names, and names ol adstract ideas, 
are not alw avs subject to t! 1€ & ceneral 
laws by which other words are TO- 
verned. P roper names of men never 
have the article, except, !. When 
the same person has been recently 
mentioned, 2. Whea the person ts 
of great celebrity. 

Proper names of deities, heroes, 
places, usually have the article. 

On the subject ot abstroct 


HiOUNS 
Dr. Middleton remarks, 


(Clap. Vv.) 


that they may be used tu a more or 
* We du nut sce th 


hiv Lites of 
\ ‘ } oan) ‘ '. , '? ’ | 
eV. Ue tay? u(tribulives, > SY ee ; Osivul 
© the rule. 


‘ pre pri “a¥ ol 


‘ rece pt- 
substances 


all proper bane, 
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‘oined by a copulative or copula- 
tives, are assumed of the same person 
or thing, before the first attributive 


less abstract sense. ‘Vhiat the arti- 
cle is inserted when the noun is if 
its most abstract sense—when the 
attribute is personitied—when the 
article has the sense of a possessive: 
proneva--when there is references 

‘The article i9 ométted, whew ab- 
stract nouns are used inthe dative 
case adverbially. 

Chap. VI. It was not to hev-ex- 
pected that any theory concerning 
the Greck article should be : subject 
to no aromalics. But itis to be ob 
served, that they are omcssions-of the 
article, where it might have been 
inserted, not insertions iwreconcilable 
with its alleged nature. 

‘The article is freqnently ogmt- 
ted, before nouns, which otherwise 
would have it, if they are governed 
by a preposition. 
MEN A, the Pireeus. 
“HAIOT Guvsztse 


43 
- 


Aato: ) HT Al- 


Hlerodet. Toss 


. 
f) 


2. Where several nouns are cou- 
pled by conjunctions, or where th 
coijunctions are omitted by re 
figure asyndeton. 

3, Ordinals, thouch monedic, are 
generaily anarthrous. Thucyd. Ase 
Teuscia unves TETAPTH. 

+, So are superiatives, sometimes. 

Chap. VIL. treats of the Greek 
usage in certain words. 


IIzs, when it stenifies the 
whole, hasthe article: tracavy THN 
V4 But when it means every indie 


vidual, it rejects the arti 


cle. Ptut.: 


llacrs vevyers “was Joveuses avSor- 
mir. - 

in the plural, ere is not re- 
ference, the usage oP various. bet if 


there is reference, the artic 
serted. 

Abstract nouns, with ras, have 
the article where there ts refer 
otherwise they are anarthrous. 

QAOYE. its construction resem 
bles that of ras. 


(y 
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OTrTos. The article is always 
pre fixed to the noun with w 
this pronoun is joined. Hero 
"Ath ti Lysias : 
rt 

In the following passage, from 
Xenophon, sys as ac TIENIA a's 
ypeytau, the proveuy os uot porn v7 
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the noun, but separated from it by 
eci. Hence the noun is anarthrous. 

OAK. What has been said respect- 
ing &ros applies for the most part to 
2 
ode. 

EKEINOY. Nouns joined with 
this word have the article. 

Chap. VIIT. treats of the Position 
of the Article in the Concord of the 
Adjective with the Substantive. 

1. When the-attribute is assumed 
of the substance, if one article 
only be used, it is placed immedi- 
ately before the adjective. Dem. 
ica nmcocyxe TON ALAOON roAiryxy. 
Where it is not assumed, but predi- 
cated, the position is different. 
Isoc. : x0ivyS THE MATPIAOS eo7s. 

2. If both the substantive and the 
adjective have the article, the sub- 
stantive, with its article, is placed 
first. 


osemirie @ 
Y Ate hs 


Xen.: Toss vous Tog ase 


y “as 
i Abe 


~ Here we conelnde our abstract of 
the first part of Dr. Middleton’s trea- 
tise, hoping by this brief analysis 
to excite the Greek student to a di- 
ligent perusal of the whole work, in 
which he will find a copious and 
most luminous illustration of all the 
preceding rules. If, in the course 
of his studies, he should sometimes 
imagine that he has discovered cases 
inconsistent with our author’s prin- 
ciples, let him not hastily decide 
that they are erroneous. ‘These 
very Cases, Upon a nearer inspection, 
will probably deserve to be consi- 
dered as confirmations of Dr. Mid- 
dleton’s theory. 
he second part, or the applica- 
tion of the doctrine of the article to 
the criticism and illustration of the 
New Testament, must be reserved 
for some future number or numbers 
of the Christian Observer. 
(To be continued.) 
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ed at Welbeck Chanel, London 


By the Rev. Craupius Bucnanan, 
DD. 1. The Mosaic Jubilee. 
9. The British Jubilee. S. The 
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heavenly Jutilee. London: Cae 
A 


o¢il and Das ies. 18190. 


“ 


li was naturally to be expected, 


[ Marc, 


that the late solemn and joyful com- 
memoration of our gracious Sove- 
reign’s entrance on the fiftieth year 
of his reign, would call forth various 
effusions of piety and loyalty, in ho. 
nour, and for the political and reli. 
gious improvement, of that auspi- 
cious occasion. We have already 
noticed one sermon of this descrip. 
tion, and should have noticed more, 
had we been able to do justice to 
all that had fair claims upon us *, 
We are unwilling, however, even at 
the hazard of being deemed partial, 
to permit the interesting publication 
of Dr. Buchanan, on the same sub- 
ject, to pass unreviewed. We think 
it clearly entitled to the distinction, 
because, without meaning any dispa- 
ragement to his competitors for the 
palm of loyalty, we think it de- 
cidedly the best which has appear- 
ed. 

The text on which the first ser- 
mon is founded is from Levit. xxv. 9, 
which contains the command to 
observe the year of Jubilee t. From 
this passage, Dr. Buchanan gives an 
accurate view of the general cha- 
racter and purpose of the Mosaic 
Jubilee, as a religious, moral, and 
political institution. And first of 
the sabbatical, or seventh hallowed 
year of the Jews, on which the Jubi- 
lee was founded. 

It is lamentable to observe the 
short continuance of the first or 
golden age of Israel, during which 
the chosen people hallowed the se- 
venth year. It does not seem, says 
Dr. Buchanan, to have extended much 
beyond a hundred years from the 
time of their arrival in Canaan. 
From this example of the Israelites 
in disobeying the divine ordinance, 
and from the punishment which fol- 
lowed, according to prophetic de- 
nunciation, when the people were 
led into captivity, and “ the land 
enjoyed her sabbaths,” the author 


* The titles of many of those sermons 
will be found in our List of New Publica- 
tions for Nuvember and December last. 

+ Jhe word Jubilee, im the ILebrew lan- 
guage, sigmies “the sounding of « trniupet. 


Loui it is restricted to sume vccamou of jog 


aud ies’ ivity. 














1$10.] 
draws some important lessons for 
the admonition of every Christian 
nation which neglects the sabbath of 
the seventh day. 
Dr. Buchanan next proceeds to 
consider the grand sabbatical year, 
called the Jubz/ee, in its characters of 
mercy, and in its analogy to the Go- 
spel. The Jubilee had two chief 
characters of mercy—the restoration 
of property, and the deliverance of 
the man who had been in bondage. 


“The chief analogy, between the Jubilee 
and the Gospel, is in the blessings conferred, 
--namely, restoration to the inheritance, and 
redemption of the man, But there is also a 
great difference here. The blessings of the 
Jubilee were temporal; whereas those of the 
Gospel are eternal. We can conceive with 
what sensations of joy the trumpet was heard 
by those who were to be redeemed on the 
morning of the Jubilee. How lively, then, 
how ardent, ought to be the emotions of 
those who hear the herald of the Gospel, 
and hope to be among ‘ the redeemed of the 
Jord’ in the morning of the resurrection! 
With what joy and satisfaction would the 
Jewish herald proclaim the arrival of the 
Jubilee! And shal! not the Christian herald 
magnify Ais office, who ‘ hath this grace 
given him to preach the unsearchable riches 
ot Christ?” p, 23. 


The author directed his hearers to 
apply this subject in a practical way, 

by redeeming the captive *, releasing 
the debtor, and for giving the tres- 
passes of our brethren. We insert a 
few extracts from this part of the 
sermon, because we are desirous to 
vive Currency to those enlarged and 
benevolent principles w hich the au- 
thor inculcates, and which have re- 
ceived so many striking illustrations 
in his own exertions aud conduct. 


“ Would, then, a man know whether he 
hath a just sense of Christ, as giving his lite 
aransom for his souk; let bim ask himself 
whether he hath any concern about the souls 


oO! others: whether he hath ever done any 
thing, or means to do any thing, for the soul 


vt his neighbour. bor his concern about the 


spiritual weitare of others, will be propor- 


a . ~—— o~ ~~ = ~ --~se 


* A favourable Opportunity is aitorded to 
) ‘ 


nose whio aie 


‘Tabaur ul love,” hy 


desirous of as this 


subseuibing ly ihe 
Nubareh Viesion to Partary. 
Cortsp. OQusnnv. Ne, 
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tionate to the splicitude he hath felt about 
his own soul. 

«“ Again, would the Christian know whe- 
ther ‘ God, for Christ’s sake, hath forgiven 
him his debts ? let him ask himself, whether 
First, 
whether he hath forgiven injuries received m 

word and in deed, and, especially offence es that 
wound bis pride. And 
the debts most dificult to forgive. 


he hath forgiven the debts of others. 


these, perhaps, are 
but these 
‘Secondly, whether 
he hath forgiven debts of money and obliga 
tion, in cases where the debtor could not pay, 
or could only pay with extreine difficulty 
My brethren, there are many exc ilent 
sons, we apprehend, who do not sufficiently 
consider their obligations in this respect. 
Lut it ought to be remembered, that the 
law of the Jubilee, for the release ot the 
debtor, was merely a TYPE of that generous 
compassion which should animate every true 
Christian under the grace of the GosPEL.” 
“Let those, therefore, who enjoy wealth 
and ease, consider their responsibility ; for 
they will soon be called to account for the 
TALENTS which have been committed to 
them. If religion hath acquired a due infiu- 
ence over their minds, they will begin to 
consider themselves as ‘ stewards of God ;’ 
and their desire will be to dispose of their 
means in such a manner as shail be most 
agreeable to urs will, For the highest 
praise of the good man, in a practical sense, 
is, that he is a DISPENSER OF THE BOUNTY 


debts must be forgiven. - 


pere- 
' 


or Gop.” p. ¢8—S31. 
The British Jubilee forms the 
subject of the second sermon, Dr. 


Buchanan considers (though his view, 
we think, is somewnat questionable} 
all the circumstances which con- 
stitute a Jubilee, in the highest sense, 
to have centered with us en the late 
grand national festival. He thinks, 
also, that in strict conforaity to the 
name we gaye it, “ every debtor, In 
these realms, 0 eht to have been re- 
leased ; and ev ery criminal ought 

have si forgiv en. We agree 
with the learned authorthat it would 
have accorded well with the charac- 
ter of the day, that an i 
of national mercy had cemmemoeo- 
rated 1t for ever; but we must ad- 
mit, at the same time, that varioug 
considerations of a political, and 
some even ot a moral nature, to 
which Dr. Buchanan does not advert, 
might have been justly urged agarnast 
his proposinea ; 


lustris US act 


and, on the wheile, 
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ras Reerew ap Rechanan’s Jubilee Sermons, 
we are net disposed te blame the 


C\MELE EY al { AN hy any li eves Vy un 


HES SPOMLAMOOUS ON rious in belall ot 
the poor and neoessitous on occasion 
of the Juboslce, but rather ta MuMinta 
tulate rt cas De, Ruchanan also does) 


wa the geaereus and hberal spirit 
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roupt doctrine among ua, the arithor 
contends, and we think justly, thar 
there Hever Wak a Hoe, aince the 
wmraoool the reformation ( judsring 
fray the hhyoal authentye records of 
ony history), when there 


@Xisted 
More uitereaed 


prety , und trie 
scriptural religion, than at this day. 
lle then inquires ax to the causes, 
under Providence, of this HMprove. 
ment, and considers the principal to 

ive heen, fe rnstrymction of the Poer, 
and the more general difysion of the 
Thole Nersingnnes, 

Lhe following observations, in re- 
piv to the objections which are 
sometimes, though, we = trust, now 
but seldom, made tothe instruction 


of the poer, as they are partly new 
aid striking, deserve to be particu- 


ey return from the Fast, To was is. 
had been a question muca 

tated In this country, © Whether the po 
maght to be instructed and that, to ths 
amy persons are prejudiced agains 


‘ — 
© meastre. and even question the ati 


and advantece of the Sunday schools. 

“ These persons, perhaps, do not knoe 
that this is the very cheracter of the super- 
¢ m of the Hindeos. ‘ That the poor shz 
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agnaxiio of Prahma, and a troe one, * Theat 
al equal heaven nekes all men equal,’ I} 
you assure a poor man of obtaining at enquisl 
heaven with yourself, 1 exalts hia thoughts, 
relieves hia afllietions on this earth, inepires 
hin with hepe and HHinmph, ail ehuees bien 
tw leonok pwn as to a home He ia te 
jonver a slave, but an hete ot mnmortality 

“The argument which sa adduced tor not 
jastrue tiny the poor in this coultry, is, il 
scems, the tollowlng; ‘that if you teach the 
poor to read and write, it will bring therm 
neater to an equality with yourself ; arid 
will, thereby, unfit them for their menial du 
tics, and for thelr proper service as Chiris 
tians.” The former part of this consequence 
js true : we thereby certainly bring the poor 
nearer lo un equality with ourselves, And 
this is the argument of the Brahmins. But 
whet is alleyed, that they will become une 
fit for their proper duties ag servants and 
Christians, is not this to argue directly from 
the abuse of knowledge ? It is, undoubtedly 
true, that some men will abuse knowledge, as 
some men abuse health, and wealth, and 
every blessing of God. But let us look to 
ourselves in this case, before we weigh the 
poor in the balance. There are many of the 
learned who abuse their learning. ‘There 
are many of the rich who have learned to 
read, but who reject its most important use, 
which is, TO READ THE worRrD or Gop. 
And this is. the real source of danger to the 
unlearned, even the example of the learned. 
For the prominent idea on the mind of an 
ignorant person is naturally this, ‘ of what 
use can reading be, if it be not to read and 
know the will of God? 

“ Let us then obey the command of our 


Saviour, and allow the Gospel to be read 
and heard by the poor. And, in particular, 


let Christian instruction be given to poor 
children. For, bow incaleulable is the bene 
lit, it we believe the Christian revelation! He 
who teaches a child to read, and then gives 
hima Bible, hath performed a nobler work 
than af he had bestowed on that cluld the 
riches of the habitable globe. 
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tu record, Ol this day . the sentiments ul 
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erTaclous SOVERKIGN On this subject. Elis 


miajpesty pHilrOnises bal | hoals fox the diistructs , 
ot the poor, tii the most earnest manne 
hath publicly eapressed his Wisr, * ty AY 
eveny POON CHILD IN Vee NAPKLON 
SHOULD HE ANLE TO READY FUE Mite 

L hiis is am schititment worthy of a © hresftan 
hinge; and the cxample he hath given b& 
wotthy of the tebeiveorveel beeaabeathanee orl bras 
C hitistian mialoje rts | VERY pre tithe? we 4 


tisttily, ana @? sveativnta, aeteehed tie be ah 
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\\ hight be thie te prereal 
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lent ivstitutions of our own nation, 
are not derived from their attention 
to the personal comfort, but to the 
moral and spiritwal interests of men ; 
and thatitaus the union of these ob- 
yeets which constitutes the trne cha- 
rity of the religion of Christ. 

As another source of the increas- 
ec) attention to religion in this coun- 
try, Dr. Buchanan notices the lau- 
dable and general desire of commu- 
sroatang religious knowledge to other 
tations ; and lastiy points out two 
events, which are sufficient of them- 
Selves to consecrate the memory of 
the present reign, throughout all ge- 
Nerations, The frst of these events 
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tial Jubilee, The reply to this im. 
portant inquiry is taken from an 
examination of the parable of the 
marriage feast in the 22d of St, 
Matthew, and of the wedding gar. 
ment which was required of every 
suest, 


* Let us then understand,” says the pious 
author, * that, the guilt of the soul cannot 
be expiated ‘ by works that we have done ? 
and that he who depeudeth in any degree 
on his own deeds for atonement, hath not 
the garment of righteousness. He hath 5 
garment of his own, not that given by the 
King of the feast. But hear now the doc. 
trine of Christ. * Him that cometh to mr, 
IT will in no wise cast out.’ Whosoever 
cometh to Christ in penitence of heart, be- 
lieving his words, that he is ‘ come to seek 
and to save that which was Lost,’ and that 
‘his blood is shed for the REMIssion of 
sias ;* and praying for the aid of the Holy 
Spirit to enlighten the understanding, and to 
sanctify the heart, the same will be ac- 
certep; he will obtain peace of consci- 
ence, and grace to do works acceptable to 
God. And this constitutes the wedding 
justification and sanctification ; 
justifed by our faith in the blood 
of Christ, and our being sanctified by the 
promised influences of the Holy Spirit; that 
is, in other words, faith and its fruits. For 
these cannot be disjoined. They form one 
seamless robe; and this is ‘ the robe of 


germent 


our bein 


a sr 


. *. , 
ichteousness. 
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And these, we may observe, 
are the two pillars of our Church's doctrine, 


Our Church 


- . . 
etirraticr at? 


} sancti Ncation. 


sw Casita 


fereth to her guests the true wedding gar- 
. a 
ment.” pp. 94, 95. 


The most important part of this 
discourse is the Practical Application 
with which it concludes. It is di- 
rected to the eristing state ot a large 
body of professing Christians, parti- 
cularly of the superior and more cule 
tivated classes, in this country, and 
embraces six different heads of ob- 
servation and improvement, which 
contain much seasouable admonition 
andiostruction. We would willing- 
from the second ot these 
points of practical application, which 
relers to the “ mecetness”’ or fitness 
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for the enjoyment of the heavenly 
inheritance that must be acquired in 
this Iife; and we also pass over with 
the striking remarks which 
occur in the third, on the nevicct 
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family worship. We cannot, how- 
ever, refrain from extracting the 
fourth head almost entire, as it pre- 
sents a view of things to which we 
earnestly wish that young persons in 
the higher stations of society, and 
those who have the right or the pri- 
vilege of informing and influencing 
the public mind, could be univer- 
sally induced to attend, 


“ There are others,’ says Dr. Buchanan, 
“to whom this subject applies, with no less 
interest than to the heads of families; TI 
mean public men, who possess the means of 
directing not families alone, but communitics 
and nations; and who assume the right or 
privilege of informing and improving the 
public mind, Of what importance it is that 
the example which these uphold should be 
sich as the youth of a Christian nation 
ought to be emulous to follow. 

“ The chief danger of young persons of 
education at this day, seems to be, in their 
proposing to themselves for their imitation, 
characters that are rather specious for their 
talents, than respectable for their virtues, or 
estiinable for their piety. Now, if we be- 
lieve the revelation of God, and would regu- 
late our conduct by it, and by the principles 
of reason, we shall account no man to be a 
fit model for our imitation, who doth not 
scem to be fulfilling the great purpose, for 
which he was sent into the world; which is 
to acquire a fitness for a higher state of be- 
ing, and a title to the immortal blessings 
which revelation hath brought to light. 

“ Call to remembrance sume ofthe Great 
NamMES who have finished their career be- 
fore you; and learn wisdom from their tatal 
experience. Possessing learning, eloquence, 
birth, fortune, and almost every requisite for 
the attainment of true greatness, they were 


the subjects of the envy and admiration of 


men during their lite; yet * they seemed to 
fall short of the kingdom of God.’ ‘Their 
avowed vices demonstrated the unchanged 
state of their souls. Their sensual habits had 
obtained dominion over them; and the spirit 
of pride and passion often shewed  itsell 
‘Lhey had, perhaps, never conceived the idea 
how the natural disposition, aud evil tempers 
ot the heart, could be sottened and subdued 
by the sprit otthe Gospel. Thou neglect of 
the worship of God, thei violation of lus 
positive laws, and their want of reverence 
tor his holy name, all shewed that, t hey hac 
acquiped upon earth no fitness or dispesiion 


to ubite with the blessed society in heaven 


And, when they died, the world which they 
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of the observance of the duty of 


worshipped, soon forgot therm: that world 
for which they had acquired all their meet 
ness, was more inclined to aasail theit me 
mory with obloquy, than to honowr it with 
applause, 

“ By what argument, then, shall it be made 
to appear, that such characters as these are 
proper models for the imitation of Christian 
youth? Shall we hear of a counterbalance 
to all this (as it has been termed) under the 
specious names of public spirit, benevolence, 
generosity, and other popular virtnes, These 
virtues every good man ought fo possess ; 
but they form a very inconsiderable part of 
his character as a Christian. These names of 
virtue were known in ancient Greece and 
Rome; and are now known in modern 
France. They were constantly on the lips 
of Voltaire, and constituted his religion. All 
these virtues are perfectly compatible with 
enmity to God, with coutempt of his revela- 
tion, and with the worship of an idol; and 
they are the chief instruments by which 
‘the god of this world’ blinds the minds and 
seduces the judgments of men in polished 
life. Let young persons then beware of pro 
posing tor their imitation those characters of 
the age, who wish to be exhibited only m 
the school of philosophy; and who are 
merely ‘ studious of arts that pelish life, un- 
mindtul of their Maker.’ Let them rather 
aspire to a resernblance of men whose con- 
duct is connected with the principles they 
profess, and which adorns the religion 
of their country ; men who shew an example 
of true magnauimmity, by preterring the appro- 
bation of God and a pure conscience, to the 
atimiration of senates, and the honours of 
the worid.” pp. 118—117. 

In the fifth head of his anplica- 
tion, Dr. Buchanan proceeds to point 
out the causes of that inditference to 
religion, and almost total extmetion 
of divine worship, which prevail 
amongst certain classes at this dav. 
It proceeds, he says, from the same 
cause which brought destruction on 
the city of Jerusalem—viz 
will not believe the words of Civrrst 
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version of the heathen world, Dr. 
Bachanan takes occasion from this 
latter circumstance to imtroduce a 
powerful appeal to professed Chris- 
tians, as to the duty of propagating 
the Gospel amongst heathen nations, 
by oral preac hing or by woritings sent 
among them; ‘ praying that God 
would do honoer to his own word by 
the witness of the Spirit, and depend- 
Ing an the 
our faith,’ for a blessing en the work 
which he hath commanded.” Would 
Ged that this appeal, which our en- 
hehtened and be vevolent author has 
20 uently and conspicuously 
made, and in support of which we 
have so often raised our feeble voic 
might not be in vain! 

Dr. Bachanan had observed, that 
many persons not only disbelieve 
the doctrines of Chri st, but also his 
divine predictions. He refers parti- 
cularivy to the declaration of our 
Lord, that the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem would be a pe of the jude- 
ment of the world at the Ia si a7. 
even this solemn dethay ration 
20 IMpression on many. In 

“his words have 
’ They are regarded 
“a voice, nothing more.” 
author, therefore, in canclusion, 
and lis readers, 
| error: directs them 
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ages of Christianity, and to the con- 


(Maren, 
mercy that there shall be misery heroafter, 
If it be compatible with his justice, that there 
should be punishment in this world, we ma 
believe that there will be punishment in the 
life tocome. Do we behold a succession of 
awtul events and revolutions in’ this world? 
Let us prepare ourselves to behold more aw. 
ful and terrible scenes in the world to come, 
The events of this life, in regard to their in. 
portance te the soul of man, are but shadows 
aud names, compared with the great realities 
which are approaching, We behold, at thig 
time, the Kingdoms of the earth desolated, 
new empires established, princes dethroned 
and new kings created; and all this executed 
by the hand of men; executed with an in. 
plous spint which would arrogate the charac. 
ter and power of the Deity. What, thea, 
may we believe shall be the scene in that 
great day, when Ged limself shall come to 
* judge the world in righteousness,’ to vindi- 
cate bis insulted honour, and to display his 
almighty power, in the presence of angels 
and of men! 

« Judging from the same principles of 
we inter again, that if God giveth 
gladness of heart to believers 
be will give happiness in the 
world If there be seasons of joy 
and exultation im the converted soul here, 
there will be unutterable joy hereafter. If 
there be persons now in this world, who 
delight in praising God, and in contemplat- 
ing the ble ssings of redemption, by the blood 
of the Lamb, we are warranted to presume 
that, they will enjoy the delights of that em- 
ployment in a supreme degree in the world 
to come. 

« For, as certainly as we have beheld 
a temporal Jubilee, on this earth, celebrated 


analogy, 
happiness and 
in this world, 


to come. 


in jOV a! id triumph by thousands of those 
who love their king, so surely shall we be- 
hold the Hsaventy Jvusrree, celebrated 


by ‘thousands of thousands, and ten times 

{ those who have loved H1™, 
g of Kings, and Lord of Lords ; 
“who have lover! Him in this and 
maintained his cause, and proclaimed his 
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The copious analysis which we have 
thus given of these interesting ser- 
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recommending them to veneral peru- 
gal, that they are strongly marked 
by the various knowledge, the spirit 
of fervent yet rational piety, and of 
warm yet enlightened benevolence, 
which distinguish the writings of 
Dr. Buchanan; and we earnestly 
hope, that tris talents will continue 
to be employed, where they are 
plainly calculated to be most emi- 
nently useful, in elucidating, defend- 
ing, and enforcing the genuine doc- 
trines of Christianity, among the 
higher classes of society in this 
country. 


A 


A Sermon preached at the Parish 
Church of North Bradley, in the 
County of Wilts, Sunday the 12th 
of November, 1809, on the Death 
of William Francis, an opulent 
Farmer of the said Parish. B 
the Rev. Cuarces Daubeny, Arch- 
deacon of Sarum, and Vicar of 
North Bradley. Printed for the 
Benefit of the Clerk of the said 
Parish. Bath: Meyler. 1800. 
Price Is. 


Ir has been the uniform endeavour 
of the Christian Observer to recom- 
mend to the parochial clergy a per- 
sonal knowledge of their parishion- 
ers; without which, as they are as- 
sured by all writers on the pastoral 
care, the instructions of the pulpit 

and of the press cannot produce an 
effect that may be known and im- 
proved either by the teacher or the 
learner. Such a knowledge is in- 
deed, in many cases, utterly unat- 
tainable ; and Dr. Johnson observ- 
ed, that a London parish was a 
very uncomfortable thing, because 
the clergyman could not knw one 
In a hundred of his people. lo 
country towns and villages the mat- 
ter is differe nt, and we have reason 
to believe that im various situations 
of thia kind throughout the king- 
dom are to be found ministers who 
dilice ntly maintain a pastor al iter- 
course with the individuals 

tlocks, aod by this amtimacy 
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materials both for their private and 
public addresses, according to the 
infinite variety of character which 
must fall alge their observation. 
The advantages of fulfilling this 
branch of the clerical office will be 
peculiarly felt in their visits to the 
chambers of sickness and death; 
and we are gratified by the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the sermon be- 
fore us, of introducing Mr. Dan- 
beuy under a character in which we 
are extremely willing to recognise 
him,—that of a minister of the Go- 
spel, evidencing his anxiety for the 
salvation of the souls committed to 
his care, by delivering and publish 
ing a plain funeral sermon, 

The text is Micah, vii. 18, 19; 
and it seems to have been selected 
as having imparted some encourage- 
ment to the departed; in reference 
to whom the preacher observes, 


« Discourses of this natore are intended 
for the benefit of the living. To those who 
are dead they can be of no service. For as 
the tree falls, so it must lie. It is to little 
purpose then, to dwell! on the character of a 
deceased party, farther than it may mimister 
a profitable lesson to those who still remaia 
in life. The sins and infirmities of 2 de- 
parted brother ought tobe buried with him 
inthe grave. Wha 
nothing to do with them, 
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tion made bim derive comfort from the words 
ot the text, as he occa- 
that ' the God 


who del leghteth in merey would have com 


humbly trusting, 
aional ly expr svcd Abatase If, 


passion upon him, and would cast all bis 
sins into the depths of the sea” And, as 
his affectionate minister, 
hone. what charity 


Christ disposes me to think, that his pravers, 


T am inclined to 


towards a brother Mm 
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it will be ; erceived OV the above 
extract, toat Mere Daubeny founds 
his view of the character and peni- 
tence of the departed on his personal 
knowledge of him. We gather from 
& subsequent part of the discourse 


that Mr. 
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[ Maren, 
the love of this world ;—a passion, 
which, alas! may consist with an 


eager pursuit after theological know- 
ledge, and even be cherished by 
that very pursuit, and finally issue 
in the loss of every thing but the 
praise of men. ‘This remark parti- 
cularly applies to subjects of contro. 
versy:; the almost inevitable Conse. 
quence of which is, that they absorb 
men in the attack and defence of 
opinions, mere OpINioNns, before they 

have seriously asked the great ques. 
Lion, iH Lai must we do io be saved ? 
Convinced as we are of the danger 
curred under these circumstances, 
we must contess that the perusal of a 
practical discourse—tor example, on 
Deathand the Judgment to come—is 
to the study of controversial volumes, 
as refreshment and repose to want 
and weariness; or as shadows to 
realities. To use the language of 
the eloquent Bishop Sullingfleet, 
wich the occasion tempts us to ac- 
commodate,—* How dry and sap- 
less are the voluminous discourses 
ot philosophers,” (might it not be 
added, “an 1 of mere theologians: ") 
compared with this sentence, This is 
and worthy of ail ac- 


. - . 
la faithful saying 
« « 4 


ceptance, that pe ie Christ came into 
the world to sare sinners! Weil 
Ty) 1 )D 


night St. Paul then say, that he de- 

Mi know nothing but Christ, 
and him crucified. Christ crucified 
.¢ library which triumphant souls 
will be stugying In to ali eternity. 
Thi true Yuyys 
which cures the soul of all its mala- 
cies aud cistempers. Other know- 
jeuge makes men’s minds giddy and 
sreid; this settles and composes 
Ouner knowledge is apt to 
swcil men into hi igi conceits and 

' this brings 
e truest view of them- 
neives, and thereby to humility ana 
knowledge leaves 
rts as it found them; tins 
Lue, and makes them bette: 
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A Sermon preached before his Grace 
the Archbishop of York, and the 
Clergy of Malton, at the Visitation, 
Aneust 1809. By the Rev. Syp- 
NEY OMITH, Rector of loston, 
Yorkshire. 4dto. 2s, 1809, 


Tue fine portrait of Aurungzecbe by 
amodern poet might serve, with a 
little shading, for the popular con- 
ception of acritic. It is conceived 
that the Spirit of criticism, 


— — Like the Genius of some nightly spell, 

1 oples with shapes accurs’d the wizard cell : 

heen Uate, 
clare, 

And all the blood-stain’d joys of Guilt, are 
there : 


KKevenye, Suspicion’s arrowy 


Thus, by fell visions roused, th’ usurper springs 
Fierce from his lair, to lap the blood of 
hings,” 


Kings, indeed, are notoriously not 
our game, but only, it is thonght, 
hecause the race of liter rary kings j is 
extinct. As to the other points of 
resemblance, the world, in idea, in- 
vest the critic with claws as sharp, 
and fangs as long, and appetite as 
yoracious, and nature as malignant, 
as any beast which prowls the fo- 
rest. How far the picture in a ge- 
neral way is in any degree faithful, 
itis not for us to determine. For 
ourselves, feeling, from the first, the 
temptation to severity by which 
every one is assaulted when he seats 
himself upon the throne of criti- 
cism, we have wished to deal lJe- 
niently with the individual brought 
before us. If we have failed, we 
trust it will be ascribed to those 
weaknesses which fallen “man is 
heir to.” Severity is certainly not 
our principle, but our infirmity. 
Harshness involves in it, in) our 
esteem, every thing which is objec 

tionable on the score both of sléty 
and policy. It ill becomes the pro- 
fessed followers of the “ meek and 
lowly ” It discredits the yudy- 
mentofthe critic. It gives his ad- 
Versaries the deepest revenge, by 
exposing bimsell to a heavier bolt 
than any Which be lurk. tas like 
the wound ofa bee, whieh is said te 

Cisuisn. Oearuv. No. vy 


Jesus. 
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lose ber sting at the moment she 
pierces her « nemy. 

We have felt it necessary to enter 
into this statement of our gene ‘ral 
principles, when returning to an in- 
vestiyation of any work of the au- 
thor before us. Were he an ordi- 
nary culprit, we should assuredly 
feel that we had expended quite 
enough critical whipcord upon him. 
jut we think that his hardiness and 
contumaciousness demand an un- 
usual course of discipline. Refuted 
charges, exposed mistatements, un- 
authorised slanders, cannot be receiv- 
ed without lively, thongh, we trust, 
tempered disapprobation. To leave 
this sermon unnoticed, would be to 
betray the cause of a large body 
of good men. Besides, almost ail 
commiseration is destroyed, and al- 
most all hope extinguished, by the 
avowal of the author, that he has not 
read a review of his works which it 
was scarcely possible to read with- 
out improy ‘ement*. If, therefore, 
by this aggravation of his faults 
and contem pt of his monitors, he 
will, like Jack in the Tale of a Tab, 
go about begging every man to give 
hima smack iu the face, we shail 
certainly think it our duty to lend a 
gentle hand to this laudable o opera- 
tion as long as we do not gen 
(which we unfeignedly hope we 
never shall) of kindling somethin 
of an arrougissement upon his chee 
Jt will be tor our readers to j ‘Sele 
whether we deny him any ja 
praise, or impute to him any ‘im Lage 

nary blame. 

We shali make some observations 
successively on the style 
ciples of the discourse 

As the style of the 
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sermon is aot 
anexceplion to the general manner 
vf the author, but a specumen of 


we may referour readers to our former 
review ot liis Sermons, where we en- 
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pressions, But thos night be @X- 


pe tk il: on so hot an 


SCAT hy 


anvil ie ts 
some brilliant 
sparks sheuld not be struck out. 
But we are 


} 
possible 


compelled to notice here 
the same abraptness and whimsica- 
litv, the same mock antique, the 
same oceasroual coarseness, the same 
gre neral violation of all the princi 
pies of puuctuation, the same violent 
and unnatural laterposition of co- 
lons and periods bet 


Native case 


ween the nom. 
and the verb, Rc. &e. 


&e.. which exercised the edge of 


a ry } . : \ 
our dratectical hatchet a few months 


since, 


lt is but justice to observe, how- 
ever, that MroSouth writes here 
better. 
decisively the 
ing been taken rough 


from the pulpit. and thrust into the 


Ike a than who can write 
Fiis sermon wears 


bends of the printer. ‘The propriety 
oO; ‘ sure Wil be much contro 
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racy, of many phrases and sentences 
which it contains. Can even the 
ingenuity of Mr. Suuth reconcile 
such phrases as these to the digni ily 
and solemnity of the pulpit? © df, 
man has it in him, = can do any 
thing any where, p. “It isa 
wretched game, and rare aly or ever 
answers: aman sells his birthright 
of speaking truth, and does not get 
even the mess of pottage which he 
fixed as the pri e.” p. 17. 
It a poor missionary, too intent 
upon action minutely to weigh his 
words, had talked of the “ untreme 
bling servant of Jesus, ” would not 
the presses of London and Edinburgh 
have groaned with treatises to ex. 
pose the dangers and vulgarity of 
cant? Would Mr. Smith have tole- 
rated, in more than one wane of the 
land, the following sentence? “ Fa. 
naticism is often engendered in soli- 
tude; so is discontent :—madness 
often broods there; incurable indo- 
lence naturally grows there.’ We 
know of no parallel to this, except 
in the gilded volumes of Messrs. 
Newberry and Co.: “ The bull has 
horus; so has the cow,” &c. &e. 
There is, indeed, a sort of alert- 
ness and flip pancy of style through- 
it the whole performance, not “ill. 
ai apted t othe thing who mounts 
the rostrum with a ski p, and then 
skips down again;” orto the inimi- 
table Mr. Prig th e auctioneer; or 
to the unhapp y mortal compelled to 


furnish, for a certain number of 
guineas, a certain number of jokes 
to the pages of 2 periodical review ; 


—but whi h can scarcely be en- 
dured inthe man w ho, as Mr. Smith 
wails well expresses it, is “ placed 
between God and the people.” The 
author in one part of the sermon 


prays to G 1] to preserve him and 


his clerical brethren “ in that ey 

j - “ } y ¥ 
ty or «f  wioica from their earlie 4 
cays the have enceavoured to ga- 


t ° a 1 CS me 
ther in the gravest schools O1 air 


" 9 s . » P “ ‘a 
cient }. aroing Dp. 1 d.}5 and we cer- 
t y thi kK 4 “at this is not one of the 

, : ? | ail _ 
most a ysurd pt ritions of tne praycr 


of which it isa part: but at the same 
time it may be quoted, we Conceive, 
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as one specimen of our ignorance in 
asking :”’ and we cannot but intreat 
the author, if his style is to bethe 
subject of his prayers, to pray for 
admission into any other school than 
thatin which he has hitherto studied. 
What is designed by the “ gravest 
schools of ancient learning,” it is 
impossible to say. If Athens and 
Rome are designed, we must say 
that they are not the best semina- 
ries for learning English. Lt Ox- 
ford and Cambridge are designed 
by this sonorous periphrasis, we beg 
no future pupil tothese alma matres 
so to presume upon the sanction of 
the reverend critic, as to conclude 
that the aged matrons keep no rods in 
pickle for such delinquencies, in 
arrangement, collocation, and punc- 
tuation, as those which this sermon 
contains. 

It will be seen, however, in our 
future extracts, that this discourse 
furnishes some specimens of spirited 
and vigorous composition. 

We come next to consider 
principles of the sermon. 

It is designed to shew “ the zm- 
mense effect which the character of 
the teacher has in recommending 
his doctrine.” What doctrines, in- 
deed, he is to recommend by his 
conduct, Mr. Smith docs not in- 
struct us ; but the conduct which is 
thus to give a passport to whatever 
theology he may teach, is fully de- 

tailed. ‘This archetype of ministe- 
rial excellence is chietly exhibited 
in two points of view,—as a pol2iz- 
cian and a moralist. The discourse 
is partly didactic, and partly illus- 
trative. Mr. Smith in one para- 
graph teaches us what a minister 
should be; and in the next tells 
what he is himself. So that, after 
the manner of the lecture room, the 
principles of the science are. first 
taught, and then ‘ ecce homo, — 
Mr. Smith himself in canonicals is 
exhibited in illustration of tlfem. 
Let us then proceed to examine this 
reverend gentleman, in his double 


the 


character of politician and moralist, 
‘The political sentiments of thre 
author are by no means disguised ; 
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and as we are persuaded he would 
rather tell his own story, and advo- 
cate his own cause, than entrust 
them to our hands, we shall let him 
speak for Inimeell. After a little 
well-merited commendation of our 


Church, he adds this qualifying note : 


“ From the isc Of the Church are to 


be CK: epte } the ye { 


yf pre 
seculiiy lave which hawe 
ftead 


been unfortunately tigr upon it. Laws 


which intended tor the wecurity of the 
Church, have no other effect than to render 
her enemics active, angry, and united. A 
mere conviction that their tenets are righ, 
will hardly ke ep a setot meu in one ct 
any length of times the y mu 
opinion, wealth, aad power, 0 
Church; of round opinion, ond 4 sens 
Oppression, a8 the dissenters du: and itis this 
last rallying point wiicis | : 
For the catholic cause, no rea : ale 
can doubt but that tue great « a 
pious liberty wii iy gt ame ey 
be carried, thus Cis, OF CO ,f i". 
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—that those ministers who 
in any stage of the discussion re. 
sisted the catholic claims, and jp. 
sisted upon the perils of emancipa- 
tion, are to be considered as men 
who gained power by exciting the 
most horrid passtons of our Nature ; 
as meu who, “alter ruining 
thing by their ignerance an 
rity, are 


ment: 


very 
and teme- 
compelled to beg assist. 
auce, though tm vain, of the very 
men whom they supplanted by 
their wi kedness “eg —_ that, finally, 


the whole body of the Chureh of 


Fagland, with the exception of two 
(the author desigas us to read three 
individuals) deserve the heaviest 


censure for their passive acqui- 
escence ino the popular clamour 
agatast the preteusrons ot the catho- 


lies. On several ot these points we 
shall make a few remarks. 

in the first place, we think it too 
broadly assumed by the advocates 
of the catholic question, that they 
have all the enuit y as well as policy, 
and that their anta- 


can detend themselves on 


: . ! 
on their siue, 


coniscs 


neitber ground. 
ln ec mnducting this attack upon 


the anti-emancipators, the injustice 
of the first « quest of Ireland 1s 
res U cored avainst them >a 


uestion into which it seems very 


unnecessary to enter, and which 
certa - ought to be allowed no 


luence in deciding what ought 
_ our present 

s Ireland ; — while 
t question the juse 
‘izinal conquest of Ire- 
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vious sentiment, The religious 
scatiments of the Jesuits obliged 
them to sacniice every other in- 


terest to that of their order: the re- 
jiurious seutimeuts of the reat hody 
of the catholics authorized them, at 
one period at least, to keep no faith 
heretics: the veligious sents 
ments of Ravilliac compelled him to 
stab one king: the religious sent 
ments of the adherents of Crownwell 
compelled them to behead another. 
Now itis plain, that, were such re- 
ligious sentiments as these avowed, 
they would be fiirly considered 
involving or Creating political dis- 
ability. It would be deemed just 
toexpel the Ravilliacs and Crom- 
wellites from the “ gardes du corps” 
of his Majesty; and to banish such 
persons also from the cabinet. kew 
would deny, that what fairly con- 
stituted a claim to Bedlam and 
Newgate, constituted also a disqua- 
lification for the seats of power and 
dignity. That religious sentiments 
therefore may create political dis- 
abilities, is undeniable; and the 
question therefore, as before, be- 
comes not an abstract question, but 
a question of circumstances. Are 
the relative circumstances, then, 
of cur catholic subjects such as to 
justify the nation in imposing poli- 
tical disabilities upon them? Till 
this point is ascertained, it is unfair 
to raise the hue and cry of injustice 
against what itis now the fashion to 
call the No-Popery Party. 

The above remark, it will be seen, 
applies to governments of every 
kind. But it is to be observed, that 
disqualifications are of the very es- 
sence of a 


with 


free governinent. Th y 
are the ramparts whiet it places to 
the Higress of whatever tt conceives 
hostile to the 
hution. 


mterests of the con 
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chonld be remembered how much ts 
comprehended in the term “ reli 
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not fettered by them, either in the 
approach to power or in the exer- 
cise of j Now this circunimstance 
also should be received in apology 
for the opponents of emancipation, 
And those p’ uticularly, who justify 
every ebullition of pr polar epirit as 
in itselithe “ nurse of manly senti- 


, é ‘ ! 
nient, ang 


the ofl: spring of A aalue 
tary jealor sy of ail encroachment on 
constitution, should be the last 
to condemn a barrier of a different 
kind, mterposed between the con- 
stitution in church and state and ifs 
sup posed The VY sho iid 
not indiscrimimately applaud jea- 
lousy in one quarter, and indiseri- 
minately condemn it in another. 
They should be ready to extend 
forgiveness at least, to those who, 
watching with more than parental 
tenderness over the constitution of 
their country, may possibly err by 


the 


enemies. 


undue anxiety and by excess of 
caution.—We do not presume to 


decide whether the anti-catholics, 
under present circumstances, have 
or have not invested the catholic pe- 
titions, and the clamour of thew ad- 
vocates, with terrors ; 
but of this - nage be th iat, 
in many instances, their offe 


t naginary 
Wwe afr 


is 
the otience of patr 1OtS = ot men 
who mean wel! and wish to deserve 


} ‘ - a2 
well of thetr country. 

Upon the whole, thers, we con 
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verend writer, in wh 
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CONCESS10n, esteemed nothing ahort 
et the violation of that oath to Which 
he owes the crowns of three king. 
doms. Some of the most uncOnNst). 
tutional abuses in the parliamentar 
represeniation are winked at by 
these very politicians, because they 
Ke ) the powers of the state from 
coming to measures of epen hosti. 
bt deemed eligible that 
members to. a large amount should 
be seat to parliament, not by the 
vorce of the pve ople, but by the 

Ee vovernment and the 


o--- 


AV. 


» ‘IS 


nel ity, lest the roval veto should 
louneced Upon any measures 
decreed by the two houses of pars 


iment. But is this principle to 
ate only to shelter abuses, and 

not to silence clamour or prevent 
collisions: Must these petitions be 
forced up the steps of the throne, 
zh the consequences of the mea- 
oe to arm against each other the 
distinct powersofthe commonwealth? 
Bot, finally, there is one subject, 


+ 


of supreme importance, which has 
been altogether overlooked by the 
mmancipators ; and that is, the in- 


se EDs 


_- 


SUuUfe¢ 


Riuence of the measure upon the inte- 


- 
rP2c+e & ¢eoy sD 
Fewvie . 4c 


| It has been 
tacitly assumed, by a large propor- 
tron of those who urged that side of 
the qvestion, and too much also by 
others, that it isa matter almost of 


od . ‘ £ 
tlerence to the best interests 0 


vankind. whether Protestantism or 
Roman-Catholicism prevails. Some 
eigion, mdeed, is thought eligible 
. . . < ; 
rthe controu!l of the multituae ; 


“ee > alee : 
st one modrhcation of Christian:ty, 


religion. 


conceived, will provide as good 
e tool asanother. But surely 
ne r good nor politic to for- 
é “e vast interval between the 
=. Jeterns: that the one has been 
ang that the otner is tHe 
nz, of society. For 
. we are indeed shocked to 
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firness Of their procecdings; to 
justify those who, fixing their eyes 
upon those monuments of desolation 
which popery has erected in almost 
every quarter of the globe, refuse 
togive any national sanction or as- 
sistance to so detestable a system.—- 
We admit that there is a difference 
hetween mitigating the restrictions 
upon popery, and lending it direct 
assistance; between lowering its 
fines, and giving a reget » for its in- 
crease: but, still, in whatever de- 
ree men conceive Wisehoipetien fa- 
vourable to the progress of this spu- 
rious form of Christianity, we can- 
not wonder that those who consult 
for the happiness of the species 
shrink from the measure.—It is not 
altogether because, in reverting to 
the scenes of other ages, we see the 
governments of popery “ rolled in 
blood,” and that blood the blood of 
the saints; for the spirit of tyranny 
was then universal, and whoever 
had power abused it. But it is be- 
cause wherever the seed of popery 
is cast into the soil, virtue and hap- 
piness are checked in the growth. 
Jt is because whatever country has 
been “ swept and garnished” for 
the reception of popery, into what- 
ever country she has fully “ enter- 
ed,” “ the last state of that” coun- 
try has become “ worse than the 
first.” It is because Spain, and 
Italy, and Portugal, in which she 
reigned supreme, have almost va- 
nished from the mass of kingdoms. 
It is because if Ireland continues a 
papal country, she can never be 
tree, enlightened, and happy. 
These: considerations might have 

been urged at any period in just 


ication of the anti- emancipators ; 
but under existing © circumstances 
| ‘ . 

there 1s far ore to be sau. Lin a 


late debate in parliament, and ina 
letter recently published, the two 
great Champions of catholte eman- 


Cipation have avowed thew design 


not to itve the (que tion uiless tt be 
qualified by the exercise of the royal 
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But we feel it necessary 
wmewhat to qualify the bitterness 
thew charges ; to question the 


178 


veto on the apporntment of catholic 
bishops and by other important 
checks. What then, we would ask, 
becomes of them clamour against 
the present ministers as to this par- 
ticular question ? ‘These last, with 
the great mas« of their countrymen, 
believed, and the event has justified 
them, that the veto would never be 
conceded by the catholies. They 
therefore only led the way in Op- 
posing ameastre which a}! the more 
moderate emancipators now concur 
in opposing. It would appear then 
that there ts now little practical difler- 
ence in the opinions of the present 
ministers and their opponents upon 
this question. As to the comparative 
merit of the two, there is this die 
tinction ; that the one resisted where 
resistance was profitable; and the 
other began to resist only where 
(but for the conduct of their oppo- 
nents) resistance would have beer 
useless if not ruinous. 

The reverend writer of the ser- 
mon before us, indeed, gored, 
would seem, by the heves of ‘his is 
dilemma, clears himself from them 
by an “immense” jerk, and pre- 
sents himseif before the public ia 
a character distinct from his former 
political friends. He thinks, per- 
haps, that, as among the Jews, the 


prophetical is part of the clerical 


character; or that, as amowg the 
catholics, the chureh is infallible: 
he therefore will net allow that he 
did not foresee this neeation of the 
veto, or that bis triends ought to 
be at all embarrassed by it. « The 
cathohes,’ says he, - shoald ae 


compelled, after all 
have been conterred 
transmit 
if they 


? 
civil privileges 
upon them, to 
| 


their episc wal lists: ria 


cootinued any one upon 
them, to whom poruted objections 
were made, a pewer sheuld be 
lodged somewhere or other of sende 


ing that man out ef the country 


\ page >.) Now tris phan We rps 
attivem to be @erther absurd, or some. 
Ctrbiny Worse, Decs the Quthor mean 
to offer the Catholics ena tbo, 
on the condition of ete Concediag 
the ¥eto ? Phes have wri Us 2: 0tet v 
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that they willnot have it. Does he 
mean to give up the veto and all the 
pr . lege ‘8 they pe tition for together, 
and the: n to banish the catholics for 
not compiving with the veto? We 
are really contounded at the propo- 
sition: let catholics learn trom this 
specimen of specious benevolence, 
the pole v of some of hers friends in 
whom they confide. Let the public 
understand the monstrous measures 
uo which any precipitancy in this 
great question ts likely to betray 
them. And let Mr. Smith le ‘arn the 
tolly of clergymen quitting the clo- 
act tor the cabinet,voluntecr Ing upon 
the political arena, and condemn- 
we their clerical brethren tor silence 
upon points oa which they have 
received neo connnisston to speak ; 
and let him, instead of soiling the 
robes of the sanctuary with the dust 
controversy . 


ot poutiical consecrate 
| 


his time and powers to the quiet 


=) 


») } 5° __ } ; ? j * 
and cevout discharee ot the duties 


cred otlice. 
As to the veto itself. no reasona- 
ble man disputes its propriety, or 
HS LMperious Necessity to the 
tw of Great Britain. 
concession to 


of his own sa 


peace 

It is 
demand 
trom the catholics, because it is a 
concession wi has been virtually 


ICccess (oy ot ages te tae 
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cathoic power of rrance. and whica 
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per the c c 1 of hn eccie- 
siastica: kingdom independent of the 

. ica. s pregnant with danger 


vereign and the 
present period, this 
pre ssed wit hy arl- 
force: —the head of the 
Remish church resides no Jonger in 
Rome. but m Paris; t 

the chief of 
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the only barrier between himself 
and the subjugation of the world. 
Bonaparte controuls the pope; and 
if the pope is to controul Ireland, 
what r: ampart rem: 1ins to Great Bri. 
tain against the ambitious invasions 
of France. It is not the disloyalty 
of the powerful and the wise amon 

the catholics we dread; but it is the 
fury of a superstitious populac e, is 
flamed by a corrupt priesthood, — ]t 
is the influence of France, Passing, 
like an electric fluid, from man to 
man—from the pope at Avignon, to 
the poor deluded worshipper of his 
sixpenny god saint of wood or 
bone—from which, if the veto js 
dispensed with, we apprehend the 
shock which is to convulse Ireland 
and shake the throne of Great Bri- 
tain to its foundation. 

The space we bave been led al. 
most insensibly to give to this great 
topic, must shorten our critique 
upon the moral and religious senti- 
ments of this discourse. Of these, 
however, we shall enter upon a 
brief review. 

In tracing the features of a good 
minister, the author successively 
treats of propriety, activily, tolera- 
tion, fanaticism, timidity. 

Under the head of “ propriety,” 
we find the following stroug and, 
with some exceptions, excellent pas- 


Sa cr Se 
> . 


“Tris painful, I am afraid, disgusting, to 
see the members of a sacred profession deii- 
cated to all the frivolous amusements of the 

em living as if they had no 
oiher occupation ; as if it was the great pur- 
pose, and leading principle of their existence. 
W hat crime, it . 3 


Is ashec, 


13 ee } 
woTid: to see til 


it a clergyman fol- 
low this, or that innocent pursuit? No crime, 
if he does it within the strict limits of mode- 
ration: if he remembers that he is 
tried by a more rigid rule, 
eve than other 


no crime, 
and watched with 
men; no crime, if 
does this, that he 
can do something better, aud that he does 
do something better ; that it is the diversion, 
and not the eccupation of his life. But to 
show mankind thet he, whom they look up 
to as au example of 


a2 KeenDCT 


? aela r ony" ] 
ine worla see wien ie 


useful purposes, and 


strong resolutions, can trifle away bis life im 


the most trivolous pursui's, ard yield per- 


P tually ty 


the spest ord nary temptatiote: 
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to make it clear to them that he, whom 
they aré to follow as their guide to heaven, 
is himself sullied with all the little affeeta- 
tions, and agitated by all the little vanities 
of the world: to do all this, must, in the 
fairest acceptation of words, be considered 
as criminal, for it weakens men’s notions of 
religion, and diminishes the quantity of go d 
opinion, and good feeling in the world,” “ It 
is not sufficient for a minister to say, that 
he has not been fraudulent ; that he has not 
been intemperate ; that he has preached the 
true doctrines of the church, Are preat, 
and flagrant crimes the only things we are 
to avoid? Are there no decencies, and pro- 
pricties, which we owe to our situation m 
society? Is a minister of God to lead the 
life of a gamekeeper, or a groom? Is he to 
show the lowest of the people that he is 
like the lowest of the people? Are they to 
see him for six days the most frivolous of 
the frivolous, and the most worldly of the 
worldly? Does this man know how to take 
care of his own house ; much more does he 
know how to take care of the church of 
God? pp. 8, 9. 


We beg leave, however, to re- 
mind the author, that in 5 
of certain amusements of life (to 
which he plainly refers), and call- 
ing them “ innocent pursuits,” he 
assumes the very point in dispute 
between the clergy whom he stig- 
Mmatises as evangelical and their 
more indulgent brethren. We should 

e willing to concede to the author, 
that in some instances the crime 
may possibly be in the excess, not 
in the practice. But we go farther, 
and say, that in others, and perhaps 
in the ma jority of the amusements 
followed by the world, neither the 
clergyman nor the Christian can with 
safety participate. Pursuits are not 
innocent which waste time, beget 
levity, rob the poor, excite bad tem- 
pers, kindle licentious feelings, break 
down the wall of partition between 
the good and the bad, take off the 
edge of devotion, or destroy our 
converse with God. 

Under the head of “ activity,” 
Mr. Smith strongly, and ably, in- 
Sists upon the value of knowledge, 
and the duty of study to cleric al 
characters. But is all the activity 


of the country clergy to consist in 
Cust, Opseny, ‘No. YY. 
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“sitting still?” “ tas he no duties 
of benevolence to perform; no 
threats to convey to the unawaken- 
ed, no promises to the holy; no 
comfort to the comiortiess?”” Is he 
to “ make no man’s bed in his sick- 
ness?” Is there no pillow of death 
which he is to smooth? Is he to 
be a minister only on the Sunday; 
a minister only in robes; a mate ister 
only when he ts paid for be: sO, 
and when the constraints of liis 
situation impose the duties of it upon 
him? Shall never be seen that 
the mantle of his great Master haa 
fallen upon him; that he pours orl 
into the wounds of the afflicted ; 
that he “ goes about doing good?” 
—Know ledve is a word, ad 
embraces almost 2s much of what 
is evil as what ts good. A man 
may pass from his library, as Mr. 
Smith shews us, to attack the 
principles which ave the refuge ot 
the distressed, and toe persons wis 
are the faithful “ ambassadors of 
God 


lar oe 
, 


very 


to guilty man.” But let him 
study. in the great school of his 
parish; let the shepherd go forth 
among his flock; let him learn their 
state, their wants, their wea 
and, 


nesses: 
instead! of insulting the patient 
and affectionate labours of 
vout deiliade. he may. perh ADS, 
under divine grace, feel himself im- 
pelled to « go and do likewise.” 
We can fancy the surprise of some 
of Mr. Smith’s copartuery, at the 
bare supposition of such a chanze— 

Is Saul also among the pro- 
phets?” 

On the third subject, of toleracion, 
we have nothing to add. 

With what propr iets however, 2 
paragraph upon toleration intro- 
duces the succeeding attack ven 
the body of men called “e vangelical 
clergy,” let the public determine. 
But we beg Mr. Smith’s pardon: if 
toleration means banishing the ca- 
tholics, the two subjects are indeed 
closely allied. ‘The paragraph upoa 
the evangelical body we shall “ive 
entire. 

It is impossible not 

there is graaually growing up aug us a 


his de- 


to observe, that 
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and to violate the nity ot 


ehureh.” })}). 1 1), 
One 
this most intolerant tirade has led 


the 


uselul conclusion to which 


us is, that what 
m our last 
Wail 


A cert 


was only hinted 
review of this rentle. 
s works, may be now stated ag 
untyve: He ¢s a writer in the 
me 1) burgh Review ; and he is the 

vriter of the review of * Ingram on 
Methodian,” The latter part of the 
passage we have now quoted is in 
fact an epitome of that review; 
aud the expressions and manner are 
adopted, or rather maintained, with 
a fidelity of which a_ plagiarist 
would be ashamed. Let the reli. 
gious measure ot Mr. Smith, then, 
be taken upon the scale of the fra- 
ternity to which he belongs; and 
let him divide that throne, on 


which, as loyal subjects, as de- 
fenders of the faith, as orthodox 


Christians, as true churchmen, the 
Edinburgh Reviewers -are elevated 
by the common voice of the people. 

In order fully to expose the mis- 
statement, the extravagance, and 
bigotry of the passage we have 
quo ted, it would be necessary to 
examine its several parts in succes- 


sion. But we shrink from a drud: rery 
we gee e already more than once 


when roused to the task 
as daring and as scur- 
that of Mr. Smith. 


undergone, 


hae ‘ sx i¢a 
a’ *¥ a@ *saurtis 


] Ss as We 
have in former reviews shewn that 
the evangelical body cannot be 
consicered as a faction, since they 
have neither head, plan, object, nor 
contederacy. We have shewn th at 
the title of “ evangelical cle rgy is 
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nominated “superfine Christians ;” 
—-that, far from indulging a “ spirit 
of prophec y . pretending to 
an acquaintance with the inserut: ible 
ways of Providence,” they are dis- 
posed to censure, at least as strongly 
as the author, but with more disert- 

mination, all who “ exercise them- 
selves in matters too high for them ;” 
forthough they hold the doctrine of 
a minute and particular providence, 
which the Reviewer of Ingram, in 
the face of Scripture, denies, they yet 
aflirm that the word, and not the 
interferences, of God is intended 
for our guide ;—that, far from de- 
signing to “ adulterate the purity, 
to break down the grandeur, to vlo- 
late the unity of the church,” the 
sum and substance of their desire are 
to restore 


or «ce 


the church to its pristine 
“purity,” to erect its “ erandeur’ 
upon the substantial basis of a holy 
priesthood and people, and, by al- 
lying its members in faith and cha- 
racter to their common Master, to 
give them “ union” with him and 
with one another. We cannot in- 
sult our readers 
the facts, statements, and reasonings, 
by which these positions have been 
established, as they relate generally 
to the clergy ¢ called evangelic: ul 
(for doubtless these are exceptions. ) 
We must leave Mr. Smith, the Re- 
viewer and Preacher, for refutation, 
to the n@merous volumes which 
these men have written;*and for 
conviction, to his conscience and 
his God. When, however, he next 
seats himself to pen an essay upon 


ecandour and toleration, we must 


beg him to declare of what rule of 
method of 


charity. or lis 
Assault is a specimen, Is i 
“painful, and we are 
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should amalgamate the most discor- 
dant materials; should compe! us, 
nalens, volens, to speak the language 
of the Evangelical Magazine; should 
identify some of those who com 
mand senates, ancd.wield the desti- 
nies of Our oriental ermpire, mn 


the preacher ina tub; and ane 


deerce that 
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fact, 
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his being mistaken, and 


misrepresented ; 
‘ 
where Motives may i 


imputed to him, by 


cao he Never was actiated;: aud senti- 
Muenis fastened upon him, which he never 
z f Cd, |} | ’ ] rg 


We hav: only to regret that the 
~ this passage should 
ot its effect. It 
is applied by the author, not so 


nich oO encourage 
serting 


alh\ Loimy 


boldness in as- 
religious truth, as in advo- 
catung the cause of Opposition poli- 
tics, Qur readers will at once dis- 
cover, that, if applied to the fun- 


damental principles of religion, it 


oO 


[Manew, 


presents us w ith no inaccurate por. 
trait of that very body of clergy 
vilitied by the author ; if referred 
to the clamour of party politicians, 
it is a correct delineation of the au. 
thor humself. Some starving curates, 
who are yet friends to the present 
ministers, will be tempted to remind 
Mr. Smith that he forgets what he 
ought to remember, that there are 
two roads to prefermenut, and that 
it is sometimes a less “ wretched 
game” to clamour for a change, 
than to resist innovation. 
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GREAT oe LITA 
Is the ress: Ke ot Lon’ Fe ners 
Translation of Froissart’s C hronicles ; of Res- 


Arnola’s 
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Chronicles, contan ny thie Charter, ac. of 
London, and of England; of Hardyng’s 
Chrooicle of Encland: of F: Pathe ironicle 
of Encl : Fulier’s Worthies of Eng- 
Jand;— ces | Travels to Pekin, Ma- 
I ; e of France, by M. de 
Cyuiermes —and Con ity Archives (to be con- 
viving the Annals of each 

: t sear, under the 

ba Civil and Crimi- 

~ { cy Gil Biogra- 
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The Works of the Rev. Richard Cecil, in 
3 vols. 8vo., will not appear, as was first in- 
tended, in separate volumes, but will be 
published together in the course of a few 
months. 

The subjects of Sir W. 
gold medals, to 


Browne’s three 
r the present year, are; for 
the Greek ode, Ad Regem, “ Serus in Celum 
redeas, diuque latus intersis populo:” for 
the Latin ode, “ injuriarum Atricanarum 
finis :” for the Greek epigram, “ Biblioma- 
uia:” for the Latin epigram, “ Brevis esse 
laboro obscurus fio.” 

The Rev. W. Bowdwen proposes to pub- 
lish a Translation of Domesday Book, in 10 

ls. 4to.. with the modern Names, Indexes, 
al a Glossary. The volumes may be sub- 
scribed for se parately, at two guineas each. 
The volume already publisbed contains the 
counties of York, Derby, Nottingham, Rut- 
iF wad, L oo iu, and partof Lancashire, West- 
mnoriand, and Cumberland. 
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4809. Bank Notes of Sl, 


and upwards, 


Jan. 7 of 11,718,010 
12 14,077 ,7 80 

1810. 

Jan. 7 13,013,790 
12 14,668,640 


Bank Post Bills, 


Bank Notes—Gout—Chimney Sweepers, &c. 18? 


Amount of Notes of the Bank of England, in circulation on the 7th tind 12th days of 
January, 1809 and 1610 :— 


Bank Notes under 5i, 


£796,250 L 4,141,420 


25,580 4,305,920 
$51,160 45,663,080 
854,129 5,654,170 


An account of all the Dollars issued by the Bank ot ngland, to the &th day of 
Kebruary, 1810, inclusive -— 


Dollars stamped, 1797, and issued 


Jéhebeiees aera eee 


Ditto, 1804, and issucd «++ +e eee ee eee eee weer eee 1,419,484 


Ditto, 1809 and 1810, and issucd +--+ eee sere errr ees 


“Henry Hinde Pelly,\Esq. of Upton, Essex, 
& genileman advanced in years, and who 
used to be Jaid up annually for three or four 
months with a violent fit of the gout, having 
read in some old book that a loadstone worn 
next the skin was a sure preservative against 
that excruciating disease, and knowing that 
some of the finest and most powerful mag- 
nets are found in Golconda, employed an 
ageut-in India to procure lim one trom that 
province. ‘This stone, chipped into a con- 
venient shape, he constantly wears sewed in 
a little flannel case, suspended trom a black 
ribbon round his neck next his skin. It is 
about two inches long, an inch and a hair 
broad, and two-tenths of an inch thick, and 
its magnetic virtue is very great. It much 
resembles a piece of slate, such as school- 
beys learn to cypher on. Myr. Pelly says 
that he now and then has some slight 
twitches, which only serve to remind him 
of the terrible paroxysms to which he once 
was subject. He happened one day to 
omit hanging this amulet about his neck ; 
auother and another day passed, and as se- 
veral years had elapsed without a fit, he be- 
gan to think that the magnet had altered his 
system, and rendered him intangible by 
geut. One night however he aweke in 
torment; he called tor his sateguard and 
threw it about his neck; he escaped with a 
slight attack, and has never since been with- 
oat his piece of loadstone, which he wears 
night and day, and enjoys perfect freedom 
from all the pains inflicted by his old enemy.” 
—Lhe above relation has appeared in almost 
every periodical work in the Kingdom. We 
ourselves are nevertheless altogether inere- 
dalous respecting it; for we should as soun 
expect the cure of the gout trom the tractors 
ot Mr. Perkins, as trom a magnet secured 
ina flanuel case, and suspended by a black 
rivborn round the neck. Lhe account las 


probably been thus tidustriously circulated 


1,075,051 

Dollars «+--ss+s00+ 4,817,634 

as a preparatory step to practising some 
fresh imposition on the pubiic equally gros 
with that which has been alluded to. Doubt- 
less we shall shortly have Golconda magnets 
fur sale in abundance. But while we thus 
think, we have wished at the same time to 
afferd to others an opportunity, by this in- 
sertion, of forming their own judgment, on 
what to many must be an inquiry of consi- 
derable interest. | 


CHIMNEY SWEEPERS. 
Compassion for the miserable is oue of 
the leading features of the British character, 
and the benevolent etfects of it are now be- 
come so general, that calamity can scarcely 
appear, without being met by a remedy. 
‘there is one class of sufferers, however, who 
secin to be everlooked by the great mass of 
the community. We allude to the case of 
infant chimney sweepers. It Is true, a so- 
ciety exists for the purpose 
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noticing anv acts of tyrauny and oppression 
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Gqouotedgiy somewhat lessened the sulerings 
of the clunbing bovs; and uv the invention 
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ot a machine, by which in the metropol 


iw, a 
alone more than ten thousand flues have 
been cleaned, if it bas not lessened the 
number of these wretched mfants, it has at 
least proved to the publie, that the ope ry 
may be performed without their tutervention, 
The committee, in one of its Reports, states, 
that in examining the condition ot these eptom 
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tunate bmiants, Ww: 
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tress which none can heat of without pain, & 
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Alumine seescrereeverereeerece YG 
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Oaide ot Vianganese:- corer eeerese ] 

Oxide of Nickel, ashyht trace, scurcely 

to be estimated at OOL 
Bulplus, aa atom ie 
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A new method of preparing extract of 
opin has been publi hed in France, ly 
whit h, at is said, that its offensive mell and 
maliguant qualities are in @ great measure 
destroyed. ‘The method is this: Macerate 
twenty-four ounces ol Opin in raim water 
for five days; then boil, tor a quarter of am 
hour, with two pounds of pulverized char- 
coal; strain, and clarify with white of ege ; 
aud by evaporation, twelve ounces of extract 
will be obtaimed, 

Upwards of sixty chests, containing pro- 
ductions of art, ccilected during the late 
war, have arrived at Paris. Among the 
most valuable, are many original pictures of 
tie Flemish school, and a yreal number of 
rare printed books from Vienna. From that 
city have also arrived a number of animals, 
among which are two lions, kangaroos, @ case 
sowary, parraguets, Xc. Some of these ani- 
mals are destined for the menagerie ut Mal- 
maison; others for the Museum ot Natu. 
ri History. They were accompanied by 
many boxes, containing rare and curious 
exotic plants. 

The following order of General Kellar- 
man furnishes a very extraordinary example 
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of atrocity. 
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«“ Considering the necessity of mul 


uplyiug 
the resources of the army ot his lmperial 
Maiesty, and of depriving the rebels and 


¢ 


traitors of the means of procuring animals to 
accomplish their atrocious desions, itis here- 
by declared, that all the horses and mares 
belonging to the provinces in Upper Spain, 
viz. in the districts of Salamanca, Zamora, 
Toro, Leon, Placentia, Burgos, Guipuscoa, 
and Alava, of the heivht of tour teet tous 
inches, or five feet and halt an inch ot the 


measure of Spain, and trom thence upward, 


are in requisition for the service of the ar 
nies of yan C, and are to be conducte Lk 
tiie’ ¢ apital ot the respective Ventre ntys, 
where they are to be | wed and main 
tated by the Cior ord, aalil the “tit . 
thnade to tae alt il] hable ft to give | 

ti hi} for th i og it af Liat 


All tlie bivat ot ies that ft it ‘ 


Ul diCies, ive |] sik) lawid w@by ) 


Lit. and Phil, Intel. —T'rance— Italy — Germany. 12% 
at Stannemn, in Moravia, and found in one 
hamdred parts of it the | 


Spanish mensiure, ale inures pregnant here 


More thar three mothe, and hiorees and 


Bares that nie not thirty marth rh | I, and 


: . ] | . 
le SS thin the boevage tit mentions dq, Att 10 


HAVE THE LOPE RYR PUT OUT, and arte tae 
be rendered, by other proper means, onfie 


jor military service by the proprietors therm 


selves, lhiose who preaume to disobe | 


command are to be muleted in four times ‘ue 


value of the animals. 


“ hie execution of this order ms «15 ne 


committed to the Governors, Cormaaod 


of Arms, and to the (Commandant; Ol lI@e 


tachments and Fiyimag Column 
(Sign }) KeLeLenuan wv, 
Oct. 26, General of Division, and Gow 
1u0%. General of L ppes Spam.” 


ITALY. 

The subterraneons passage bv which the 
Roman E:nperors went private!y from the 
palace of the Caesars, on Mount Calias, at 
Rome, to the bklavian Amo!lsthe rt ye 


been lately discovered 


tazen anumoer of architectural tracreenta 
- » 
capitals, cornices, and vases, proofs of the 


splendour of its decorations. 
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[ Marc, 


situated in 40, 40 
south latitude, and 16@. SS. east longitude 


n tstaw, 


are sovea ta vumbers; amd the largest cop. 


. » » - , . 
taas a fhe harbour to which abundance of 


sh. fowl, wood, and water, can easily be 


POTENT, Captain Bristow named them 


*Lowt Awekland'’s Group,” 


Dr Ewell, of Washington, has given an 
acount et the successtul internal ev hibition 
‘ ‘ wcelale OF Silpar of lead, nh several 
CLISC SOS, ivoin profuse hwmorrhage, 
abd in cases Of Salivationn He is also of 
OW oir, That is Wo Uhy et a trial in ily. 
eentery, at feast ater evacuants have been 

A iar xiv of warriors, hunters, and 
vers, all well armed and equipped, took 


trom 
Louisville, in America, on a three-vear ex. 


heir departure a few months ago 
\lissouri Company, who 

es . . 1S >. ’ sesee sal ome 7 . 
aicNM , ESTAODISI themselves net oniv on 


mibie, but to entarece the sphere 


Of t COMING - the Fast Indies, 
MOO lit, his recent trave's, 
affirms marshy streams of Bera 
and Rast South America, are ful 
c elect eels, whose slimy bodies, 
ashed w vellow spots, communicate ia 


every direction, and spontaneously, a vio- 


tent shock. These eymnoti are five or Sz 
feet long, and when they suitably direct the 
action of their organs, armed with an apps- 


ratus of multiplied nerves, they are able to 
All fishes 
this formidable eel. It 
eren surprises men, who, standing on the 


animals. 


sts=+> benk, are fishing with a hook, the 
welt ave ing the fatal commotier. 
In this instance, the electrical fire is ist, 


gazed from the very bottom of the watera 
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getshire, &e, By Mr, Marshall, vo, 12, 
Shakespeare alastrated by thirty-seven 
Fogravings on Wood, frou New Designs. 
By J. Thurstob, bag. vo, on India poper, 
7s. Od. 
An Historical Portrait of Walter Scott, 


Rachurn, 


Way of China. 
and William Daniell, A.T.A. 
416. 11. is. 


Religious Intelligence —Leicener Bible Society. 145 
evstershire, North Wiltshire, North Somer. 


Mey. engraved hy Turner, from a Painting by 
Md. 1a. 5 proots 11 116. GA, 

A Vietaresque Voyage to India by the 
Hy Timas Daniell, HLA. 
Part [. laty@ 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


ie 


LEICESTER BRIDLE SOCTRTY. 

Aw auxiliary Bible Society has been formed 
at Leicester, on the same plan with that at 
Bristol, of which we pave an account in 
our last number, 
one of the members for the borough, bas 
been chosen its President; and a Committee 
has been appointed, whose labours have 
been successful in obtaining a very general 
support from the town and neighbourhood, 
An Address has been circulated by the 
Committee, which is drawn up with so much 
ability that we are induced to lay a part of 
it before our readers. 

“ Notwithstanding the diversity of senti- 
ment which unhappily prevails among Chris- 
tians, we may fairly presume on the concur- 
renee of all parties and denominations in 
promoting a design so disinterested as that 
of diffusing the light of Revelation. In the 
prosecution of this design, our party is the 
world; the only distinction we contemplate 
is between the disciples of revelation, and 
the unhappy victims of superstition and 
idolatry; and as we propose to circulate 
the Bible alone, without notes or comments, 
truth only can be a gainer by the measure. 
To those who confine their views to this 
country, the want of Bibles may not appear 
very urgent; but without insisting on the 
many thousands, even here, who are desti- 
tute of them, it is certain that in Pagan, 
Mahometan, and Popish countries, they are 
extiemely rare, and their number totally 
inadequate, not merely to supply the im- 
sense population in those parts, but even 
the increasing demand which @ variety of 
gircumstances have combined to produce. 
To supply this demand to whatever extent 
it may be carried, is the alm of the Society 
In London, with which thi» is designed wo 
eBeoperate, ‘Their ambition, as far as it 
Many please Provideove ty smile upon thei 
pforts, is by linparting the Moly Soriptures, 
to opet the touutaia of revelation ty all 
Bations, Lt was wetural aud Newegme,y tv 


Thomas Babington, Esq, 


| Gisnist. Ouannv. Neo. ve. 


the first moversent in so great an enterprise? 
to commence at the heart of the e LATE 5 
nor is it less so that, having commenced 
rough tas 
laryer vessels and arteries to the remotest 
extremities of the be 1¥. We | ave the pleae 
sure of perceiving that the example of the 


there, it should propagate itself the 


metropolis has dt et) j Howed im sey Tai C 


our principal tuwis and cities, and there 


room to hope that similar [astitations will, 
ere long, be formed iu every part of the 
kingdom. Nor has the emulat on éxciteg 


been confined to this nation and its 
dencies: societies of the same desccintion 
have been formed at Pile lelphia, at Ber- 


lin, and at Basle; each of which derives 
support and assistance from the original 
one established in the metropolis of Great 
Britain.” 

“In whatever light we consider the Pri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society, it appears 
to us replete with utility. [ts formatica 


wil!, we trust, constitute 2 mew 2r2 im the bis 
tory of Religion, which my be sty'ed the 
Ara of Unanimity. [t atfeeds a ralving 
point for the piety of the age, an unsuspi- 
cious medium of communicznec betweem 
the geod of si) parties and natious, 4 cent 
ef union and co-operation in the advanee- 
ment of a commoz cause, wich canned 
fail to allay the heats and simeet) the aspes 
rities of discordant seutumeat Jy ztv tg 
the most effectual aki to means HLL UAT = 
on tuot for the evonrversice Piagat te. 
tions; it also promises te acerlerace (Qe pe- 
tlod when truth she’! Decome peters & 
the earth.” “ What weaicuisdle Qeuentts may 
be e (pected to reeuit (ove Ue ewes 
of such a plan, VWoiecrevee Me Scrpiures 
are Heuer aay rudat, Oh. HAtiGad Jit fiw wm» 
is Vuisect, Le puds © wbant S CApeatucy, & 
Spill Of Query eagited, wag we anlere vs 
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Other collections are yet expected to be 
rveived, bvery serious mind will be gra. 
twhed with the anivemation, that, in a late 
shipwreck on the enemy's coast, the sailors 
wel a“. aoely escaped with their clothes, 
contrived to carty their Bibles with them, 
as their best companions ia the hand of theig 
Captivity, 


EAST TNDIES, 

Mr. Desgranges, the missionary at Virzaga 
pata, ura letter dated April last, states, 
Oat Ananderaver—once a Brahmin, but now, 
be Crusts, a geuuine disciple of Christ—is con- 
stantiy ewploved in the affairs of the mis 
seo. He conducts the devotional exercises 
Of the natives, “ who are inquiring the way 
to on.” He praysin public, and preaches 

int He labours asi. 
gmousty Im aiding the translation of the four 
Gospels into the Telinga language, an? ia 
eramiung masnuseript tracts containing state 
wacats of the way of salvation His wile 
hes @iso Deem baptized, and is stated to be 
® omsctment to ber profession. -Mamy hune 
Greas have beard the Gospel! in the Telings 
tangmage. SX. Matthew's Gospel has beca 
tanned, and 2 copy o: it sent to Calcutia. 
Tbe weer Gospels are nearly complete. The 
b@mDEr Of scholars in the missionary schools 
bmarceses, and some of them advance in the 
euowlcag+ of tat Laglish language and of 
Cammaarty. 
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CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
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Valaces, it is farther or- 
| ned, shall be prepared for the Pope nt 
Pasa, ut Rome, and to diferent patie of the 
epi § and he stall have raral property 


gamed (© him to the amount of two mil 
lions of ltvees ta different party of the ein- 


Meter «al Reine, 


prt but the expenses ol the sacred collcpe, 
and of the Vropayanda, are declared to be 
juper il. the most remarkable part of the 
decrce that which, after affirming that all 
jorcin sovereignty ts incompatible with the 
exercise Of way spiitual anthority within the 
cupire, Ordains, that “ the popes shall at 
their elevation take an oath never to act con- 
trary to the tour proposttions of the Gallican 


Church, adopted at an assembly ot the clergy 
in 1082, and that these four propositions 


shall be Common to all the catholic chucches 
of the empire.” 

In order rightly to understand the import 
of this decree, it will be necessary to state 
what the four propositions are, which are 
thus revived and confirmed by the fiat of 
Bonaparte. They are as follows: 

1. That neither St. Peter nor his suecessors 
have received from God any power to inter- 
tere, directly or indirectly, in what concerns 
the temporal interests of princes and sove- 
reign states: that kings and princes cannot 
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‘heir velett, be crowned in the chareh of St. 


be depused by ecclusinstion! anthority , nor 
their subjects treed fram the sacred obliga- 
tion of lidelity end allegiance, by the power 
olthe church and the balls of 
pon, 

% ‘That the deerees of the Council of 


, 
Constange, which tainiain the 


ie Liberec 


Bult lw vy Af 


yeneral councils AS Se TIT ty thet of the 


popes an spur tiasl fhuottere, a ALUTOVE™ sad 
adopted hy the Gallican Chur 

3. That the rules, customs, metitatio By 
nnd observances, which have been received 
in the Galleau Church, are to be pr cacy ve 
inviolable. 

4. ‘Liat the decisions of the pone in 
points of faith aré not imialible, unless 
they be attended wih the consent of the 
church, 

It is not a little remarkable, that at the 
moment whew Bona, “rte is thas circomscrib- 
ing the power of the pope, already much 
abridged by the concordat, which conceded, 
among other things, the sole appomrtment 
of bishops ; the Homan catholics of Ea z- 
land and Ireland should refuse to their Ang 
a negative even on the pope's appointment of 
their bishops, although the poge can now be 
considercd im no other light than as the mc- 
tropolitan of Fraace. 
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VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
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CONTINENTAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tux important question, who is to be the 
new consort of Bonaparte, is at length decid- 
ed. The destined victim is the Archduchiess 
Maria Louisa, eldest daughter of the Fim- 
peror of Austria, now in her nineteenth year. 
The contract-has been signed by the parties 
concerned ; and Berthier has proceeded to 
Vienna, in order to conduct the bride to Pa. 
tis. He arrived. at Vienna on the 4th inst. 
and was to leave it on the tdth, with the 
new empress, ‘The marriage, for which the 
most splendid preparations are makyg, it 
was expected, would be celebrated on the 
29th tnetant 


ployed, while Paris resounds with Che notes 


llow poor Josephine iS CIS 


ol festive preparation, i@ not sakl She ay 
pears to be ae much toioltten as tf she had 
hever exlated, 
not to be putin competition with that ol tho 
house Of Austria, whieh ay tow be iegand 


ed as complete, 


Hhee thuamillation, however, a 


An imperial decree, lately issued by Ba. 
naparte, aud which professes to be fur the 


“ Relicf of certaim 
France,” furuishes a most striiing ilustrae 
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188 America—Guadaloupe—India—Great Britain. 
of their guilt. 4. Men ucquainted with state 
serrTets, « inploved by the police iw foreign 
countries, and suspected ot failing in fidelity, 


but whom it is unsafe to try. 5. Subjects of 


feoderative states, who cannot be tried be- 
cause their crimes are either of a political 
nature, or were committed before the union 
with France. —-What a state must that of 
France be, when such a decree can be 


issvedt ; and when to the mthless oppression 


which marks it, mockery can be added-—It 
is a decree, forsooth, for the relief of state 
puisoners! This decree, we presume, ts one 
of the acts of grace which is to shed a lustre 
on Bonaparte’s espousals!—O happy Britain! 
how does such a detail us this put to shame 
the discontent and disaffection of thy sons! 
Bonaparte’s expected journe y to Spain has 
deen pot off ia consequence of the arrange- 
ments for } 


. 
his nuptials. ic does not, however, 
~ - i _* =. — a on ~ e : ~ 
appeet that his presence will be particularly 


wanted in that quarter. The present month, 


>. — ss - -_ — ee —— ~ ; 
BRuee 4s Oas aR ounced No he’ occurrences m 
Spain, excepting that the French troops have 
cated % useives betore Cagiz, and are evl- 
Gently aring to commence the siege. 
The gar bas been reiuiorced bw some 
: S 
ot 


wash aoc Portugueae treeps, and it may 
id out for some months. There is, 
however, Ro Teasum to expect that any thing 


cs Tix tu pix vert iis Niuai tah. 
The ecoount in our last, thet Ceuta had 
been tehen passcssion vi by our troops, was 


Loe ditheulties which prevent- 
eu «, however, sinee been removed, and 
©@ar tro ps are now reported to have bevu re- 
on 


c vi. 09D 1s Wails. 


The brush ammy in Portugal is said to 


be ve acrenced to meeta large body of F-ench 
troops wlach threatened the eastern fronfier 
oi that cooniry. T[hcir policy, huwever, we 
apprebtsd, wii Se to relire as we advance, 
bm the Dope of 


wet Of Crewing us to a aistance irors 
3 uf Ocing eb.e to operate 


won opr Beaksor rear. We cannot btlp book- 
ter wit comsccrable apprehension to this 
qguaic:, We cread the sactifice of any 


Jul gaat Woops in ¢ contest which 
wus! Low bt pruuvuuced hopeless. 
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Hanover has been finally annexed to the 
kingdom of Westphalia, The delay of thig 
measure was thought to indicate a hope on 
the part of Bonaparte that Hanover might 
prove useful to him in negociating a peace’ 
with this country. Now that, by his close 
union with Austria, he has delivered himself 
trom all fear of hostility in that quarter, he 
probably. thinks that any reserve on this sub. 
ject is no longer necessary. 

The war in the Tyrol appears to be near! 
extinguished. Hofer, the gallant leader of 
the Tvrolese, has been taken, and executed 
as a criminal ; and doubtless this is not the 
only instance of severity which the relent. 
less cruelty of their conqueror has led him to 
intlict, 

AMERICA. 

Nothing new has transpired with respect to 
the state of our relations with America, though 
the hope of an accommodation of her diter. 
ences with this country gathers strength daily. 
The capture of Guadaloupe, which took 
piece on the fitth of February, removes a 
considerable part of those ditferences,—that 
which related to trading to the colonies of 
the enemy: France has now no colony in 
the western world. 

The conquest of Guadaloupe was effected 
without any considerable loss on our part, 
Four aificers and forty-six men were killed; 
fitteen efficers and two hundred and thirty. 
four men wounded. The black troops appear 
to have behaved most gallantly. The num. 
ber of prisoners taken amounts to about 
three thousand. 

INDIA, 

The distorbances among the officers of the 
Madras establishment, which threatened 
rein to our Indian possessions, may now be 
considered as at an end. A general amnesty 
has been proclaimed to the army, with the 
exception of three oficers—viz. Lieutenant. 
Colone!s Juhn Bell end John Doveton, and 
Major Joseph Storey, who are ta. be tried by 
a court martial; and seventeep others, who 
have the option given them of either being 
tried or dismissed the service. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


GESTS AL REFLECTION 
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night’ debate on this one measure of the 
executive government. In the mean tine 
muaiy minor battles have been fought in pare 
iament; aod in these the ministry have 
heen more than once dicomfited. They 


were beaten, as we before noticed, in the 
question respecting the names of the meme 
bers whe should form the Committee of 


Yublic Lapenditure . they yielded on the 
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1810.] 
subject of the reversion bill ; they have been 
obliged to bend on many questions of eco- 
nomy which have been urged upon them ; 
and, above all, they have been worsted in 
the case both of an application to the King 
for papers erroneously supposed to have 
been laid before his Majesty by the Earl of 
Chatham, and of a subsequent vote of ani- 
madversion on the same nobleman; in con- 
yequence of which they haye been deprived 
of their colleague, who has thought it his 
duty to tender his weigeeae ‘The previoug 
vote for inquiry inte the causes of the expee 
dition to the Scheldt, though it was carricd 
against ministers, is by no means clearly indi- 
cative of a subsequent vote of condemnation, 
inasmuch as many who may have been eager 
to inquire, may nevertheless, after investiga- 
tion, be disposed to acquit ; especially if the 
proposed condemnation should be a severe 
one. And some muy incline to censure, who 
did not consent to inquire, at the time and in 
the manner first proposed, from an idea that 
inquiry would not fail to tahe place, though 
the particular motion then-brought forwaid 
should be negatived. , 

The government have, on the other band, 
been successful, and somewhat triumphant, on 
a few questions, The thanks proposed to 
Lord Wellington, and the pension allotted to 
him, have been consented to by a large ma- 
jority; and the taking of thirty thousand 
Portuguese troops into English pay has also 
been agreed to. ‘The subject of the cam- 
paign in Spain has been-postponed, as has 
likewise that of the abolition of sinecures. 

We believe that no ministry has been so 
frequently beaten as the present, and yet 
kept its place, since the memorable days 
whew the late Mr, Pitt withstood the rage of 
his combined enemies in parliament, and 
dared to exhibit the. new spectacle of a mi- 
hister raising up his head in spite of an op- 
position phalanx supported by successive ma- 
joritics in the House of Commons. — The 
cases, however, are widely ditlerent :—Mr. 
Pitt had both the King and the people with 
him; and he meditated no very distant ap- 
peal of that king from his parliament to his 
people. In the present instance, @ dissolu- 
tion would, we apprehend, be unfavourable 
to the administration ; and yet, possibly, not 
very propitious to the more aristrocratic and 
embodied part of the opposition. 

It may be useful here to touch on the 
state of parties. Lt hay been of late the 
fashion, in many quarters, to run down the 
present government as a set of men at once 
incapable, corrupt, profuse, and arbitrary ; 
subservicat to the humonrs of the court, aud 
Bigotted in religion, Charges thus violent 
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and indiscriminate are obviously wnjost, and® 
in the eye of intelligent and dispassionate 
men, border on the ridiculous: but an orator 
at a Common Hall, or at a mecting of West. 
minster electors in the open street, in the 
same manner as in a Westminster foram, 
where a shilling paid at the door commuui- 
cates aright both to hear, speak, and pro- 
nounce judgment, is not very measured in 
his philippies. A parliamentary opposi« 
tionist occasionally rises to uearly the same 
measure of heat; and those who put forth 
periodical papers, for the amusement of the 
middling and lower order of politicians, fi.d 
their account in adopting the utmost violence 
of languaye ; the profit of their work de 
pending on the pre-cisinence of their power 
to interest by the satirical keenness and 
the surprising boldness of their publications, 
The ministers appear to us much like other 
men; except that, being ministers, and haw 
ing been long accustomed to office, they are 
more disposed to defend whatsoever it, 
and are less zealous for reform than almost 
any of their advergaries; that they are alse 
somewhat deficient in their number of peeu- 
liarly able individuals, and want the advan. 
tage of an authoritative chief; that they 
have, moreover, been too sadguine in their 
estimate of our capabilities as a wilitary 
power on the continent, and, in cuusequence 
of the scale of their operations, somewhat 
expensive ; but, above all, that they have, 
unhappily, but iH understood the best 
manner of dealing with the feelings of s 
people wearied with taxation, prejudiced 
against their rulers by the ill success of a 
long war, liable to be inflamed and misicd 
both by deinagogues and oppositionists, and 
even to be alienated frem the constitutiog 
under which they live by the disclosere of 
certain anomalies and faults im our pebitical 
system. Who, that is acquainted with the 
present turu of sentiment of a large part of 
the community, would have believed, that, 
at a time when one outcry was raised against 
sinecures, another outcry against the measure 
of the expedition to Walcheren, aad a third 
outcry against the shutting of the people out 
of the gallery of the House of Commons dur 
ing the examination of evidence respecting 
the expedition, the ministry would bave 
wdvised the grant of a cousiderabdle sinecure 
to the man who was the instrament of ex. 
cluding the public from hesring from the 
gallery the evidence agaist the expedition, 
aud who had also been foromest ia censuring 
those who presumed tf call in question the 
conduct ef the Duke of York, in the pre 
ceding session?) Who would have thoag.4, 
thet, when be had become thus exposed te 
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ceive, suffered: it has suffored by that trial. 
ot them whieh has been made.—Mue hy howe. 
ever, is to be said iu apology for them, 
They had to eoncihate the discordant Won 
bors or that acdmwinistiation which the 'y forme 
ed. and it would not have been easy to 
form i ona sufoiently broad basis: without 
acamitting mato i gone variety of: sentient, 
They had to prove to the more candid and 
persuadable part ef the supporters of the ans 
tecedeut mhnestry, that they were not dan. 
gerous innovaters, ‘They had to feel their 
way. Licy had to prepare the minds of the 
community at lerge for any wore bold reforn 
worch Chey might meditate, by establishing, 
in the first place, a character for prudence 
snd moderation, They had to serve a King 
‘vanced In yorrs, and naturally fearful. of 
change. They had te sustain the income of 
the country, and eveg to angment it; and 
they had to carry on a war necessarily ex. 
pPeusive, and of which it was utterly Rupos- 
sible 40 promise the termination. It should 
be added, that they undertook und executed 
maay messuces highly honourable to them: 
anc among tiese, the aboxution of the slave 
trade ; an achievemeni which is of itsel su® 
foleut to cisarim criticism, and which sheds 
over them a peculiar glory. In the event of 
their return to power they doubiless wil 
shew that they have profited by tlieir past 
experience. But, in our humble judgment, 
it will not be wise in them je follow very ob- 
sequicusiy that adwece which is given thea 
by their Mentor in the north; namely, to 
ura they back both on the famonntrs of the 
oka a@ucunistraiion, for so we understand 
Gf steps, in order to place themselve3 on the 
same .¢acl with our incre vulgar and cla 
morvus refonaers; by the aid of the great 
mess of whom they are to sustain their 
power; leaving ouly the downright mad 
teem amung them ty be unsatisiied. But 
vatber, we would say, (amd we mean that 
what w+ scy should equaily apply to the pre- 
Smt micisiers) leg them try what the mast 
rege miachalie inte; grity, t ve most wise and 
Cisinterested selection of their instruments, 
the mos marked disiuterestedness on 
their own part, the must caact Comsisicucy 
bet woen their professivus aud their practices 
tot most mages frenkmess, the must pru- 
Gent (which, however, bb not always ihe 
most weverc) comumy, os well as the most 
contumding spirit to men who depart from 
them in each direction, will effect towards 
mealiny opr wnhaypy discussions, aud mitigate 
ig tine violemoce of our anisuositics —As for 
vurwlves, we by ao means eachude political 
veloc leew var COndderetivn—on 4 uicie 
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gadeed, the moral reform, for which we prin- 
cipally contend, often touches—but we own 
that we have little hope fromm the mere infu 
gion of @ greater portion of democracy into 
our political constitution: nor have we by 
auy cans a high opinion of either the prti- 
yate or political virtue of our most noisy and 
violent declaimers against the political wick- 
edness of all our governments, We appre- 
ciate their worth at « lower rate than that 
either of our present oppositionists, or of the 
partisans of our present government. The 
very eagerness of these reformers often hur- 
ries them into crooked and corrupt means of 
obtaining their end *, and urges them to a 
severity towards their opponents inconsistent 
with the received principles of equity aud 
justice. Of all the tyrannies exercised in 
France, none was greater than that which 
was directed against the persons whom the 
patriots denominated the liberticides; and 
the crime of liberticidism, how little soever 
defined, became of itself sufficient to ensure 
the heaviest condemnation, There is a@sort 
of reign of terror aftected ‘by some of our 
present patriots without doors, of which we 
ought to watch fhe dawn; and the lover of 
true liberty will be eager to guard his coun- 
trymen on this subject. On the other hand, 
it must be admitted that the very party of 
which we now speak has rendered some ser- 
vice, by the vigour with which it has attachk- 
ed certain existing evils; that it has the sin- 
gulat merit of mo sinall degree of indepen- 
dence ; that it operates as a powerful check 
on the conduct of every government: and it 
may be added, that there are probably among 
its leading members, some men of uo sinister 
views, and some who may be recalled, as we 
trust may also a large portion ot its body, to 
sentiments of greater moderation—“ May it 
please God to send down his heavenly wisdom 
fiom above, to direct and guide our senators 
in all their consultations ; that, having his 
fear always before their eyes, and laying 
aside all private interests, prejudices, and 
partial affections, the resultot all their coun- 
cils may be to the glory of his blessed name ; 
the maintenance of true religion and justice ; 
the safety, honewr, and happiness of the 
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* We noticed in a former number a devia- 
tion of Colonel Wardle trom the course pro- 
per in @ prosecutor; which may be ascribed, 
perhaps, to his great capermess far his object. 
Sir F. Burdett expended wn lumense sam ia 
his first Middlesex contest, opened houses, 
So. &c. 5 and then turned out bis competi- 
tor for opening @ house at & far less expence, 
Ne having been reluctantly led to take thu 
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King; the public wealth, peace, and tran. 
quillity of the realm; and the unitmg and 
knitting together of the bearts of all persons 
and estates within the same, in trae Christiag 
love and charity one towards another *.” 

On the sabject of the Waleheren expcdi- 
tion we do not venture to give any very 
exact opinion, Be the judgment of parla 
thent what it may, the dchatce will serve 
enlighten the public mind, far more sally 
than the voluminous papers of evidence which 
have been pristed ; and we reserve, there» 
fore, till after the debate, our more particuict 
observations. It is already plain, iowevety 
that the incasure was Uudertakew Witiout the 
sanction of iilitary authority, amd thet # 
failed not through any faalt in the ecommane 
der, it appears to us that it was not very likely 
to succeed, even im the event of the most fa 
vourable wind and weather. The informa 
tion of ministers respecting the state of Ant 
werp, and the means which might be resort 
ed to for its protection, seems to have Seen 
remarkably erroneous and defective. The 
inadequate degree of attention pat te the 
wants of the soldiers, reflects on our medical 
advisers: and the long retention of the 
isiaud, aader the melancholy circumstances 
which arose, has not yet been accounted toe 
by any adequate political considerations. Bag 
we have still to hear the ministers im their 
own defence. The division will doubtless be 
a near one: whether a smal] majority in tf 
vour of the court will issue in the mainte 
nance of the present administratien, & @ 
question on which we will mot presame te 
deliver judgment. 

The discussions ow the Scheldt expediti 
have been interrupted by a new subject, 
which excites a still greater interese. Bix, 
Yorke having excluced strangers from the 
gallery, Mr. J. Gale Jones reflected en the 
Howse, in a paper, of which the object was 
to publish the decisions of a debating society, 
which met in a reom profitzbly emploved by 
him fer that purpose ; ana we House, in titi- 
dication of Us privueges, sam Mr. Joues tu 
prison ; pursuing im this respect a wurse by 
no means unusual, The right of thus bu 
Ptisoning bad not betore bee Drought nee 
any question, Sir Prancts Burdett hereupea 
moved for the release ef Mr. Joes, and 
weit the length ws Getar Lag ur his HAcee aes 
right of the Bouse to counmmit Mr. Joaes te 
prison. “Phe Howe decided, Dy @ wery geeuk 
mapority, sgaiast the mottos ef Nic Feancte 
andl Che gemerad right RO Cuaawhit was dose: tod 
by wube even of the very lew = why 
with the Blow. Bare Sie Brame then a 
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pealed to his constitucats, and is now 
charged by an independent member with 
having, in that appeal, which appeared first 
fn Cobbeit’s Register, been guilty of a gross 
and scandaious libel en the Comimoas Hoase 
of Parliameat. Te quesiion has been ad- 
journed forabout a week; uot on account of 
any ditterence as to the great point, whether 
the Howse of Commons has at v fight to 
commit fo prisen durii.g the session any per- 
@ons whom it deems quilty of a violation of 
its privileges—for"it was again agreed that 
Sir Francis 1s in the wroic, and os in his 
Bearned argument mistated the law and the 
Practice but the adjournment was voted 
because more time was desired by many 
gentiemen, with a view of cunsilering the 
@egree of oifence given, the exact character 
of the libel, and the course prope> to be 
pursued upon ®. Whether a commitment 
ef Sir Frands, who hapyely. by the way, has 
Boat dented the nicht of the House to commit 
is ewn members, though his argument might 
dead to that conclusion, or a reprimand by 
the Speaker will be 

Presume wot to judge. Certain, however, K 
is, that the Howse mast mow proceed to do 
gomething.—It is singular enowgh that the 
Fight of Commitment, now questioned, was 
Bever in the least animadverted upon during 
the affair of the Duke of York. Mr. Wardle 
and his friends had the benefit of the actual 
exercise of the privilege in that important 
ease; and the knowledge that it existed 
@oubtiess contributed not a little to procure 
the evacence which was given, and to pre- 


the course taken, we 
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vent still more gross prevarieation in the 
delivery of it. The papers of Capt, Sendog 
wee seized by the authoritative mandate of 
the House, aud both he and General Cla. 
veins were actually committed on the ground 
of prevarication. How the House of Com 
moneis to maintain its inquisitorial power, 
s® necessary to its importance, and to the 
general interests and liberties of the people ; 
and how it is to secure that respect which 
eren every court of justice claims for its own 
proceedings, without some such power ag 
that which the singularity of Sir Francis has 
led him to deny, is not very intelligible to 
us. But we leave the matter to a wiser 
judgment than our own; agreeing, at the 
same time, with those who say, that a righs 
of this kind ought to be tenderly used, 
inasmuch as they who exercise it ate neces 
sarily jadges in their own cause ;—that they 
ought alse to be cautious afd temperate in 
their definition of it ;—and that great free. 
dom, both in speech and writing, ought te 
be allowed to any one who thinks fit to dis. 
cuss the subject; breach of privilege consist. 
ing, not in the discussion itself, but in the 
manner of doing it. Sie Francis is consi- 
dered as having excited his constituents to 
resist the doctrine, not merely by the wea- 
pons of argument and of remonstrance, but 
by means similar to those which caused the 
blood of many of our ancient patriots to 
fiow, and which brought the head of 
Charlies I. to the block. His paper likewise 
abounds with a wariety of expressions the 
most contemptuous towards the House, 
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Mcrawcruce’s paper is left with the Publisher. 


Mr. Scott's communication will sppeer. 


We reer E. A. to the “ Answers to Correspondents” in our last nurober. 
WAL: Latccos; A Seuscnreze ; Exsza; and Z ; are under consideration. 
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iam for kus hints. 


The peper sespecting which Partos inquires, was committed to the fames. We thank 


Pecevs; Tatrz; 20d M in reply to Inquisitor ; will be inserted. 
Jo vur criticism on the Poems on the Abolition of the Slave Trade, in the last number, & 


paseage in Mr Grabeme’s poem is noticed 


Weouing This ie waied by; 
- ’ 


a3 an expansion of an image in Gertrude of 
2 correspondent to be 2 mistake (though it was a natural 


une, es the publication of Gertrade preerded that of Mr. Grahame’s poem at least eight 


@ mine meuth:s) the 


fact being, thet Mr. Grahame wrote his poem during the summgg 


of 1807, «nc delivesed it w Mc. Bow yor, We peblules, um ie succeoding spring. 











